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“ Going Along.” 
Munich to Linz. 





HE first words 
seen on enter- 
ing the Glyp- 
tothek, anglice 
Sculpture Re- 
pository, tell 
you that the 
erection and 
adornment of 
the building 
were presided 
over by the 
ChevalierLéon 
Klenze (Regis 
jussu edificio 
exstruendo et 
decorando 
prefuit Leo 
Klenze eques) ; 
and the next 
SATA i i that Peter 
Cornelius painted the pictures with which the ceil- 
ings of the apartments are embellished. It is thus 
throughout the city: the artist is in all cases 
loudly acknowledged, and has the credit of his 
work. In the interior of the Glyptothek the 
architect took a course the correctness of which 
was less generally acknowledged than it is now. 
Instead of the cold, dull colours, and the poverty 
of decoration which had been thought most suitable 
in sculpture galleries, he introduced a considerable 
amount of ornament in the ceilings, coloured and 
gilt, and made the walls take the aspect of marbles 
of various kinds,—in some cases with good effect 
80 far as the ancient sculpture is concerned, and in 
others with bad. The floors are paved with marbles 
in patterns, The apartments have their several 
names from their purpose or the chief object in 
each of them, and to this the ornamentation is 
made to have reference. To the Salle Egyptienne 
succeeds the Salle des Incunables, where are 
placed what may be called the tentative doings of 
the Greeks more or less influenced by the works 
of earlier nations, and the imitative works of the 
Romans trying to be Greek; art in its cradle 
{incunabula), 80 to speak. And then the Salle des 
Eginctes, the Salle d’ Apollon, the Salle Bachique, 
Salle des Niobides, Salle des Sculptures a 
Couleur, and so on; ending with the Salle des 
Modernes, containing eighteen works. The 
Eginetan room displays, with care and learning, 
the remarkable statues which were discovered, as 
‘we mentioned last week, by Cockerell, the Baron 
Haller, and others, in the ruins of a temple on the 
island of Egina. When the purchase of these 
for the British Museam had been declined in 
England a messenger was despatched abroad 
empowered to give 8,000/. for them; and yet by 
tome ever-to-be-regretted bungle the ex-king of 
Bavaria, then Prince Royal, was permitted to bay 
them for 6,0007. The subject of the groups has 
been differently explained, but the received opinion 
is that they illustrate the doings of the Macide, 
the group from one pediment representing the 
—e of Hercules and Telamon with the Trojan 
ee 3 and the group from the other, 
e ma - a Greeks and ‘Trojans over the body 
fae He _ — it is, that they are 
brie — value, as well for being steps 
end ‘ddlina ry of art as for the beauty 
i cy of execution shown in them. In 

*y area little earlier than the time of 


] perfection. 


| Museum, or, rather, outside it. 


Phidias, and retain some of the conventionalities 
of the more primitive art which Phidias brought to 
The statues would seem to have been 
coloured at one time, and some of the ornaments 
must have been of metal, attached, as in the case 
of the Mausolus marbles now in the British 
These statues 
from Egina were skilfully restored by Thor- 
walsden. Too many of the other statues in the 
Glyptothek are patched, often vulgarly. There 
are some rare and beautiful things, nevertheless; 
and if we were to let our pen run, we should carry 
the account to greater length than would balance 
with other notes made “going along.” Suffice it 
but to name three or four; for example, the 
“Barberini Faun,” as the colossal sleeping figure 
found in the ditch of the Castle of St. Angelo is 
called, one of the most marvellous pieces of repre- 
sentative sculpture in the world. ‘“ Silenus with 
the Infant Bacchus” is a charming group: 20 
wonder it was famous even in the best time of Greek 
art. Living man never nursed a baby so grandly. 
Ino, also holding in her arms the infant Bac- 
chus, is another wonderful example of what the 
Greeks could do with a block of marble. The 
head is exquisite. It must surely be a divine 
instinct that makes us worship beauty. The 
“ Apollo,” sometime called the “Barberini Muse,” 
in drapery of the highest style, of a time a little 
before that of Phidias, is noticeable also in this, 
that the eyelashes are formed of little thin plates 
of bronze: the eyeballs were probably of precious 
stones. We may not, however, lounge here 
longer. And as to the exterior of the building, it 
is too late now to say anything, save to remind 
that it presents an Ionic octastyle portico, with a 
group in the pediment, and that in the extension 
on either side of the portico are niches containing 
statues of Phidias, Pericles, and Hadrian ; Vul¢an, 
Prometheus, and Dedalus. 1816 saw its com- 
mencement, and 1830 its completion. The people 
of Munich are proud of the Glyptothek; and 
when it was a new thing with them the lower 
orders there, who connect everything with what 
they love best, namely beer, used to show their 
admiration of the building by calculating how 
many measures of the drink it must have cost. 
Spite of this, however, Von Klenze is an over- 
praised man. 

The building known as the New Pinacothek, 
designed by the architect Voit, by direction of 
the ex-king, to receive works of the nineteenth 
century, is opposite the Glyptothek. The first 
stone was laid by the king in October, 1846, and 
the museum was opened to the public in October, 
1853. There are here on the upper floor 827 
pictures in ten large apartments, and fourteen 
cabinets; besides twenty-three paintings by Rott- 
mann of famous places in Greece, in a large 
apartment built purposely to receive them, and 
where the light is admitted by upright sashes out 
of sight of the spectator. In other words, a solid 
ceiling covers the apartment to within a few feet 
of the walls all round: then at this termination 
of the solid ceiling (which is carried on columns 
in the apartment), and above it, rise upright 
lights all round supporting at a higher level the 
roof of the narrow slip over which the central solid 
ceiling does not extend. The outline below, from 








memory, will make the arrangement better under- 
stood. This mode of lighting a gallery was dis- 
cussed in England a few years ago ; but it does not 
seem to call for special recommendation. The 
centre of the gallery is necessarily gloomy. The 
views, in encaustic, are little more than sketches, 


Amongst the most important pictures of thegene- 
ral collection are Kaulbach’s “ Destruction of Jeru- 
salem,” the “ Discovery of the Body of Wallenstein 
by the Astrologer Seni,” painted by Carl Piloty, 
whose powerful picture of Nero, shown at our 
late International Exhibition, will long be remem- 
bered in England; and a curious altar-piece by 
Hess, introducing, at the foot of the throne, on 
which is seated the Virgin Mary with the Child, 
the patrons of the four churches which the ex- 
king built and endowed,—St. Boniface, with the 
model of the Basilica ; St. Lewis, with the church 
of St. Lewis ; St. Stephen Martyr, with the church 
dedicated to All Saints; and an angel, with the 
church dedicated to Notre Dame de Bon Secours. 
Fature antiquaries will prize it. The fourteen 
oil sketches by Kaulbach, introducing the king 
and the various artists who executed important 
works for him, are interesting and valuable,— 
though on the outside of the building where they 
are seen, enlarged and poorly painted by another 
hand, the effect is unsatisfactory. They include 
in various situations portraits of Cornelius, Klenze, 
Hess, Kaulbach, Rottmann, Schwanthaler, Scha- 
dow, Voit, Rauch, Thorwaldsen, and others. One 
of the pictures shows the Foundry (while the 
colossal head of “ Bavaria” is being raised from 
the mould) ; a second, the stained-glass works and 
those concerned in them; and, a third the porce- 
lain manufactory. 

In another part of the collection will be 
found Wilkie’s “ Reading of the Will,” and pic- 
tures by Achenbach, Overbeck, Riedel, Kirchner, 
Louis Gallait, Verboekhofen, and other true 
artists. 

Before looking into the Pinacothek proper, 
the gallery of ancient paintings, and a famous 
collection, let us run to the English Garden,—one 
of the finest promenades a city ever had,—and 
clear the vision. To look at paintings when 
weary is a mistake and waste of time. This 
English Garden, or rather park, though narrow 
(say half a mile), is four miles long, and is full 
of fine trees. Branches of the river Isar water and 
diversify it, and good roads pierce it in every 
direction. It is a good thing to have so charm- 
ing and prized a place known as English. In 
the hot weather people may be found there as 
early as four o’clock in the morning, seeking fresh 
air and exercise. Munich is indebted to Count 
Rumford, of grate reputation, for the first plant- 
ing and planning of this delightful retreat. Rum- 
ford was an American of remarkable ability and 
mental activity. He was knighted in England in 
1784, for taking the Royal side in the war between 
England and America. He shortly afterwards 
went to Bavaria, took a distinguished position in 
the service of the state, and worked for social 
amelioration. This English Garden is one of 
the results. He returned to London, helped to 
found the Royal Institution, and then went to 
Paris, where he afterwards died. 

Freshened in mind and eyesight, we enter the 
Pinacothek to enjoy such a treat, especially in 
respect of works of the old German masters, and 
other early artists, as can be obtained in few 
places. There are here 1,281 pictures, 592 of 
them being in the central halls, and 689 in 23 
cabinets. Klenze was the architect, and finished 
it in 1836. ‘Tae king had laid the first stone on 
Raffaelle’s birthday, April the 7th, in 1826. Be- 
fore touching any of the pictures, let us say a 
few words about the corridof, or loggie, reached 
on ascending the staircase. This is adorned with 
fresco paintings designed by Cornelius, and has 
searcely received the praise it deserves. There are 
twenty-five compartments, half of which have 
pictures, chiefly in the vaulting, to illustrate the 
progress of Italian painting, and the other half 
the progress of painting in Germany and the Low 
Countries, arabesques and fanciful decorations, 
filling all the spaces around them. The pictures 
vary very much in merit, and the lower part of 
the walls is sickly in colour; but, as a whole, the 








but have a value. 


gallery is suggestive and delightful,—a gallery of 
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The dress in Stieler’s portrait of King Lewis I., 
hanging in the Hall of the Founders, at entering, 
is very cleverly presented: it is evidently easier 
to paint satin than mind. Plenty of even that, 
however, will be found in some of the pictures 
within. The first apartment is rich in works by 
Albert Durer (notably his grand full-lengths of 
St. Peter and St. John, and St. Paul and St. 
Mark), Holbein, Wohlgemuth, Burgkmair (look 
at his remarkable “ Victory of Scipio Africanus 
over Hannibal at Zima”), Matsys, Coxcie, and 
Kulmbach. Of a picture in this room, ascribed to 
John van Eyck, ‘The Offerings of the Magi,” 
hard things have been said by the most recent 
writers on the Flemish painters, Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle. These investigators call it the 
work of an imitator in the early half of the six- 
teenth century.* If so, he was a man of no com- 
mon skill. They further assert that the gallery 
contains no real picture by John van Eyck, 
but are willing to place “The Adoration of 
the Kings,” a triptych in the third cabinet, 
ascribed to him, amongst the first productions of 
Van der Weyden. Whoever painted it, it is a 
wonderful work ; the two wings show respectively 
“The Annunciation of the Virgin,” and “The 
Presentation in the Temple.” It is much superior 
to the majority of pictures known to be by Van 
der Weyden, clever as these are. A repetition, 
by Quentin Matsys, of his “ Usurers” (he seems 
to have painted the same models frequently) is 
inferior to that in Windsor Castle. The Rubens 
Hall is a grand apartment, In this and other 
parts of the building there are eighty-eight paint- 
ings, the majority of them large, and some of sur- 
passing merit, ascribed to this mighty colourist. 
Admit, what we know to be the case, that 
he had a body of disciples or pupils who 
worked with him, and advanced his pictures; 
still, the amount of work scattered over the 
world which shows his hand and mind is truly 

astounding. Only now and then a picture 

by Rubens touches us: for personal hanging we 
would prefer a fine Francia, a Perugino, a Gian 

Bellini, or even a Memling to half a dozen of hiz 

gorgeous spreads; still, what a mighty genius the 

man was! How universal his knowledge; how 
boundless his invention; how correct his pencil ; 
how marvellous his power over colour! Of the 
painters we have just now mentioned, the gallery 
contains some exquisite specimens. The Virgin 
with the Infant on the ground, amidst roses, 
is one of the most beautiful pictures Francia 
or any other man ever produced, though 
inferior to his “ Pietd” in our own National 

Gallery, which we regard as one of the finest 

pictures in the world. It was in 1517 that 

he died. Of Perugino, too, Raffaelle’s master, 
there are some good examples: one, The Virgin, 
accompanied by two angels, appearing to St. 





* “‘The Flemish Painters: Notices of their Lives and 
Works.”? Murray. 1857. 











Bernard under an open portico, dwells pleasantly 
on the memory. He died seven years after 
Francia and four years after Raffaelle. Ocehlen- 
schliizer, in his art poem, “ Correggio,” well 
Englished by Mr. Theodore Martin, touches 
cleverly some of his weaknesses, as thus :— 


** How farest thou, worthy Perugino, with 
Thy soft green tone, thy figures ranged to match 
On either side, thy still repeated thoughts, 
And thy unfailing St. Sebastian ! 
Stull, thou’rt a glorious fellow! though, perchance, 
Some more invention had not been amiss.”’ 


Of Memling, miscalled Hemling, whose pic- 
tures range, says Wornum, from 1450 to 1499, 
there is his most noted work, “The Seven Joys 
of the Virgin Mary, and the Arrival of the Three 
Kings,” presenting hundreds of miniature figures, 
for the most part exquisitely painted. His 
“Seven Griefs of Mary,” at Turin, seemed to us 
inferior to it. His picture “St. Christopher with 
the Infant Jesus on his Shoulders,” in the Pina- 
cothek, is also charming. Forty works by Van 
Dyck, and marvellous specimens by Mieris, Den- 
ner, Kranach, Schoorel, Teniers, Rembrandt, and 
others, ought to be spoken of, but cannot be. We 
shall meet with works of the same men in other 
quarters. Of drawings by the old masters there 
are thousands in the lower story of the building. 
The galleries, we must mention by the way, are 
floored with a white cement, which is friable, and 
spoils the appearance of the boots and shoes of 
visitors very speedily. A more serious complaint is 
being made with reference to this gallery ; and that 
is, that the managers are either ignorant of the 
value of the pictures in their possession, and so 
sell them at ridiculously low prices, or that, know- 
ingly, they sacrifice the interests of the gallery to 
serve some private end. We heard some strange 
stories exemplifying this assertion, but have no 
means personally of confirming or refuting it. This, 
however, we can say, that several of the pictures 
are in a very bad state for want of attention, and 
that the hanging shows anything but skill or dis- 
crimination. 

We must pass many buildings in Munich and 
many things, only staying to say a dozen lines 
about the Royal Palace, which offers much to 
interest ;—Stieler’s hall of pretty women, and, 
much better, Schnorr’s fine pictures in the Hall 
of Charlemagne and the Hall of Barbarossa, 
illustrating the lives of those worthies ;—expres- 
sive, well grouped, and well drawn. The twelve 
colossal bronze statues, which stand six on each 
side of the central walk up the throne-room, have 
been lately regilt at the cost, according to an 


by Schwanthaler. 


the road winds in and out up the gorge, grand in 
the extreme. The beautiful Chiemsee is coasted ; 


attendant there, of about 230/, each. These statues 
are nearly:10 feet in height, and were designed | 14 decay, and overgrown with verdure, not quite 


and up to Salzburg and some few miles beyond, drawing-room appearance of our Tinte 





the bold giant forms of the S:lzbarg Alps, their 
heads enwreathed by fantastic, flowing eloud. 
robes above and around them. To beautiful Salz- 
burg we shall come again presently, and shall 
have something to say of its lovely situation, its 
cathedral, and its salt-mines. At present we rail 
on to Linz, past a panorama of mountains,— 
amongst which the Traunstein is seen prominently 
for miles, with an outline at the top that resem. 
bles the profile of more faces than one,—there to 
take water and enjoy the varied beauties of the 
Danube. Nature is a true mother to her true 
child: to her real lover she ever brings delight 
and peace. <A poet has already sung the same 


strain :— 

“* Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all F 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 


Happy, thrice happy, the holder of that faith. 





DESECRATION OF BURIAL PLACES IN 
IRELAND. 


I HAVE recently been in Ireland, seeking for a 
few weeks’ relaxation and pleasure among the 
beauties of nature and art which abound in this 
favoured country. I was staying for a few days 
with a friend in one of the villages of Mayo; and 
he, anxious to gratify my love for architectural 
antiquities, took me with his family to visit Ross 
Abbey, near Headford; our party consisting of 
several ladies, as well as the gentlemen. This 
ruin is one of the most perfect instances of an 
ecclesiastical group that I have ever seen. The 
walls of its church and monastic buildings remain 
unroofed, it is true; but its cloisters, staircases, 
the kitchen with its fire-place, oven, cistern, 
water-couduits, and scullery, and all the other 
offices, and the refectory, dormitory, and residen- 
tial parts are as when first erected. But, sir, its 
church was a scene of horror ! 

As is the case with most of the ruins of the old 
places of worship in Ireland, it is used as a burial- 
place, and the very floor was strewed with the 
scattered remains of the dead! Fragments of 
human skeletons lay at our feet, and we were 
obliged to tread cautiously lest we should crush 
these relics of the departed ; and skulls and bones, 
with somewhat less irreverence, were here and 
there promiscuously piled up in the recesses of the 
walls or on tomb-stones. In one transept there 
was a coffin barely sunk in the earth, its top level 
with the surface of the soil, the lid gone, the sides 
crushed in, the bones lying in confusion. Here, 
in a recess, where once an altar stood, and the 
holiest rites of the Roman Catholic church were 
anciently performed, is a tomb of some pretension, 
belonging to a respectable family, and the vault 
sunk in the earth. Two or three of the covering 
stones were cracked and broken in or displaced, 
and exposed the scene of desolation below. Several 
coffins, one over the other, lay transversely, the 
bones scattered! here, is another cenotaph ia 
the nave more pretentious : we looked down into 
the dark hollow recesses of this receptacle of the 
dead, and we saw tiers of coffins piled, the upper 
ones crushing in those below, the remains lying 
confused, intermixed. Sir, I ask, do we live in & 
Coristian country, and can such things be? 

But this is unhappily, and to our shame, not a 
solitary instance of such desecration. I was . 
Athenry, and one of the proudest tombs in the 
sacred encloeure of the church belongs to the 
family of one of our peers, whose eloquent tongue 
pleads in the senate with powerful force a —_ 8 
wrongs or a nation’s rights. The whole sur - 
of the church is strewed with confused blocks 0 
the ruined walls, as thickly strewed as the stone 
fields of Connemara, and as difficult to walk over. 
The tombs are in various stages of dilapidation 


to such a degree as in Ross Abbey ; but the area 


Leaving Munich for Linz, the railway ride is| is used for the vilest and foulest purposes weln 9 
very fine, and within an hour of Salzburg, where|Dature. Again, at Mukross, on pron } ‘ pre- 


I could not but admire the care 0 f 
serving the exquisite ruins of the abbey, W 


Ses. iding the trim 
are most judiciously kept, — and the 











the well-wooded slopes rise from the rushing] foul neglect of Ross, and preserving ® 
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and, at the same time, a propriety and order satis- 
factory to the feelings of the visitor. But even 
here fragments of human skeletons lay about to 
be trodden under foot. 

I inquire as to Ross and Athenry, and am told 
that though there may be a proprietor, he has no 

eneral control over the state of the edifice. I 
cannot learn that either the minister or the priest 
has any authority. The whole is a scene of mis- 
rule; and if any one were so sacrilegious as to 
attempt to disturb this harmony of desolation, the 
howls of Anathema ! Maranatha ! would fall upon 
his head. But, sir, arethe ruins of evenaconsecrated 
precinct to be thus impiously treated? Are the 
remains of the dead, of beings whose souls are 
immortal, and now perhaps in the presence of the 
Saviour and Redeemer—of the fathers, mothers, 
prothers, sisters, of the children, perchance, of those 
still living,—to be mutilated and thus profanely 
left? The wildest savage is said to expose his 
dead upon the surface of the plain, to be devoured 
by the wolf and the hyena; but no witness of his 
shame remains. The Indian commits the body of 
his beloved to the waters of the Ganges, as a holy 
deposit ; but the sun, which at its rising shines on 
the sad corpse as it floats on the surface, does not 
at itssetting see any, the smallest, fragment of the 
departed. But here Christians can with assumed 
reverence dig graves and raise memorials to the 
dead in sacred enclosures, as though the sanctity 
of the place ensured a resurrection to a life of 
blessedness and peace; and their unhallowed 
remains are allowed to be asthe very refuse of the 
vilest animals of creation. 

Again, I say, should such things be tolerated in 
a Christian country P Tuos. L. DoNALDSoN. 








THE CLEVELAND IRON DISTRICT. 


‘THE most impressive of the excursions made by 
the British Association from Newcastle was a 
visit to “the youngest child of England’s enter- 
prise,” as the Chancellor of the Exchequer called 
Middlesborough. This is a new town of 24,000 
inhabitants in North Yorkshire, situate on the 
south bank of the Tees, about eight miles distant 
from a range of ironstone hills, known as the 
Cleveland Hills, that has risen with Californian 
rapidity, but English substantiality, since 1850. 
In that year we are informed, Mr. Vaughan, of the 
firm of Boleckow & Vaughan, whilst out walking 
in the hill district, stumbled over a boulder of ore. 
He picked it up and examined it; and, being con- 
vinced of its genuine quality, prosecuted further 
researches, These ultimately ended in a de- 
termination to mine. The necessary arrangements 
were made between the firm and the proprietor of 
the soil, and in a very few weeks the Eston Mines 
were commenced. It must not, however, be un- 
derstood that Mr. Vaughan’s boulder was the first 
indication of iron that had come under notice. It 
was a recognised fact that there was plenty of 
ironstone ; but there was also a practical as well 
as scientific conviction abroad that it was not of 
any commercial value. But, on the memorable 
Occasion in question, a nativity was cast: the man, 
the place, and the time were in conjunction, as a 
horoscope would say ; and flaming, panting, smok- 
ing, sweating Middlesborough is the result. Forty 
years ago the site of this large town was occupied 
by one farm-house. In old times men used to cut 
branches of hazel rods, shaped like the letter Y, 
at the time of certain planetary aspects; and, 
taking hold of the two forked ends, wasted their 
- in wandering about in mineralogical districts, 

oping the pointed end would direct them to 
places where they would find veins or seams of ore ; 
and, since then, many fortunes have been spent in 

ting our underground treasures. In this case, 
accident proved more potent than centuries of 
an and scores of experiments. The wealth 
a he been hidden for thousands of years was 
on led upon by chance. Neither time nor 
in pact has been ill-spent, and. a magnificent 
pags has arisen as with an enchanter’s wand. 
aa ¥« begets like, 20 luck appears to beget 
ete 0 increased water supply being required 
seh _ of Messrs. Bolekow & Vaughan, it 
oe ed to sink an Artesian well. In the 
ahh of this operation, which has already occu- 
1,300 _ years, the sinkers came upon a salt-bed, 
this eg below the surface. The borings through 
140 feet FA - the present date prove it to be of 
om: % hess, and there is no appearance of 
tered” a exhausted its extent. It is conjec- 
i at this extraordinarily thick stratum 
“under the whole town. As Newcastle, in it 
various chemical works is . pega eto 

000 tons of - 8 18 computed to consume 

Vaughan of salt annually, Messrs, Bolckow & 


trove close at hand. 
borer has so far penetrated were exhibited by Mr. 
Marley, in the Geological Section, Newcastle, and 
told the newest secret of the bowels of the earth 
to the Association. The prospect of inspecting 
the new and tremendous wealth and wonders 
which time has so recently revealed, attracted 
about 280 members to join the excursion to the 
Cleveland iron district. At the close of the long 
day, every one agreed that it had been the most 
pleasant of all the days in the wise week. Not 
that the weather put forth its smiles; not that 
the county aristecracy repented them of their 
disregard, and at the last moment killed the fatted 
calf, and made science and its represertatives wel- 
come; for the sky was sombrely draped in grey, 
and the scientific circle had received no accessions : 
but a general though unfathomable impression 
prevailed that this, the last day of the congress, 
was the most enjoyable. Iron now occupies so 
prominent a position among building materials 
that we doubt not but that our readers will be 
equally interested in an account of this important 
iron district and its principal work. 
A special train left Newcastle at 8 o’clock a.m., 
and returned about 11.30 p.m. Before starting 
every member was furnished with a dinner and 
wine ticket, as well as with a memorandum of the 
prominent objects of interest on the route and of 
the arrangements of the day. Thus they were 
apprised that after crossing the Tyne by Stephen- 
son’s high level bridge they would be in the 
borough of Gateshead and county of Durham. 
About eight miles on the way, as they approached 
the river Wear at Washington, they were to look 
out for the iron furnaces and chemical works of 
Mr. Isaac L. Bell, the mayor of Newcastle, and 
his partners; and the Greek monument on Pensher 
Hill, erected by public subscription to the memory 
of the late Earl of Durham. When on the Vic- 
toria Bridge, by which the railway crosses the 
Wear, they were told to observe the towers of 
Lambton Castle; and, a mile farther on, on the 
left, one of the principal collieries of the Marchio- 
ness of Londonderry. Passing Houghton-le- 
Spring and Sherborn Hospital, Durham Cathe- 
dral and city would be found on the right. At the 
Ferry Hill junction the train would proceed on the 
West Hartlepool Railway as far as Billingham 
junction, and pass Mainsforth, the residence of the 
late Mr. Surtees, the historian of Durham; 
Wynward Park, Lady Londonderry’s residence ; 
the column founded by the late Duke of Wel- 
lington to commemorate his visit to his friend 
the late Marquis, in 1827; and Messrs. Warners 
& Company’s blast furnaces. 
The Mayor and Mayoress of Newcastle accom- 
panied the excursionists. Arrived at the end of 
this section of the journey, they ‘irsb conducted 
their visitors to the works of the firm of which 
the mayor is a member, at Port Clarence, 
on the Durham side of the Tees. These are 
justly admired as the most orderly of all the 
works that have been established in the district. 
The furnaces, hydraulic hoists, engine-house, and 
water-tower are built in one leng line. The 
furnaces and hydraulic hoists are placed alter- 
nately in this line of towers, and are connected 
with feeding galleries at the top, and by two 
huge iron tubes about midway of their height. 
The hoists are surmounted with spirelets, and are 
decorated with Gothic ornament... They serve to 
hoist the requisite lime, coke, and mine (as the 
ore is locally called after it has been calcined in 
kilns, and the water, carbonic acid, and sulphur 
expelled) to a level with the top of the furnaces. 
Men stationed on the feeding galleries throw 
these ingredients on to the hoppers or lids 
of the furnaces, which descend when they fall in, 
and then ascend again and close up the openings 
hermetically. The waste gases made in each 
furnace are used most economically. They are 
fanned into flame and employed for raising 
steam or heating the blast. When the ore is 
melted it sinks to the bottom of the furnace, 
and the slag floats upon its surface. Tive fur- 
naces were tapped on this occasion, A man 
stood by each, and took a spike and hammered 
it into the base of the towering kiln as though 
he was tapping a huge barrel of beer. The 
spike thrust in, out streamed a rivulet of bright 
copper colour into a channel formed for it on 
the ground. This channel directed the molten 
ore into a maze of glistening saud moulds placed 
to receive it, and hold it until it cooled into pigs. 
Simultaneously with the thrusting in of the spike 
a shower of sparks is forced out by the blast from 
a door in the furnace, which is on a higher level 
than the place tapped, and even with the top of 
the trucks, into which the slag or refuse is then 





will havea market for their vast treasure- 


Sections of the strata the] twenty tons of pig iron per diem, i.e., 400 pigs, 


each weighing 1 cwt. 140 waggon-loads of the 
ore are brought to the works daily from the mines 
of the Messrs, Bell, at Skelton and Normanby. 
Previous to the discovery and use of the Cleve- 
land ironstone, quoting from a paper, by the 
mayor, on the manufucture of iron in connexion 
with the Northumberland and Durham coalfield, 
there were but thirty-five blast-furnaces in ope- 
ration ; but since the consumption of the Cleve- 
land stone seventy-five others have been built, 
and about twelve others are either in course 
of formation or projected, making a total of 118. 
They are worked under different conditions from 
those of Staffordshire. There the coke is friable, 
and the mine small. The North Country coke is 
hard, and capable of resisting great pressure ; and 
the ironstone, worked out of large blocks, is suffi- 
ciently large to permit a free passage of air 
through a much higher column than would other- 
wise be the case. The practical proof of this 
assumption was tested by Mr. Vaughan, who 
erected a furnace 75 feet high. The furnaces of 
the Messrs. Bell are of a cylindrical form, and of 
uniform height. The bases are built of stone 
above the furnace door: bricks are then 
used. Every third course of brickwork is 
strengthened with a band of iron, and the cap of 
the huge pillar is plated with iron. The feeding- 
gallery, with its brackets and gangway, are en- 
tirely of iron, and the quadrangular hoists are 
iron plated. 

Twenty Ordnance maps of the Cleveland dis- 
trict on the one-inch scale were distributed among 
the visitors; and a copy of a painstaking history 
of the rise and progress of the town of Middles- 
borough, by Mr. Landor Praed, in the form of a 
pamphlet, was presented to each member. Farther 
on, in the course of the day a reprinted sheet from 
the Stockton Gazette and Middlesborough Gazette, 
entitled “A Day at Saltburn-by-the-Sea,” was 
also placed in everybody’s hand. 

Crossing the river, whose banks appear sown 
with chimneys and lined with volcanoes of slag, 
the excursionists took the Stockton and Darling- 
ton line to view the preliminary process of mining, 
passing, en route, Marske Hall, where William 
Penn spent his honeymoon, and halting by the way 
at a new watering-place the wealthy manufacturers 
have resolved to create. This is Saltburn-by-the- 
Sea. The railway company has already erected a 
handsome hotel, five stories high, containing up- 
wards of eighty chambers, on the edge of the cliff 
there. To this Zetland Hotel the party was con- 
ducted, and it promptly displayed its resources in 
a choice luncheon well served. The grounds are 
laid out tastefully in terraces ; and balconies afford 
still more extensive views. As the scenery is re- 
markably picturesque and the sands wide and firm 
for an extent of eight miles, there is but little 
doubt that Saltburn will prove a formidable rival 
to Scarborough. At the foot of Cat Nab, about 
twenty years ago, was a row of cottages with a 
publichouse at the end of them. Every one of 
these was inhabited by smugglers, and possessed 
a secret vault for the hiding of booty ; and the 
sides of Cat Nab and adjoining hills are said to 
have been honeycombed with caves used for the 
same purpose. Huntcliffe Nab rises about 360 feet 
above the sea: here the wealth of the district, 
ironstone, crops out. Great masses of the rock 
have fallen, and lie upon the shore in blocks. The 
strata of these rocks abound with fossils; and at 
low tide they are found covered with living 
creatures, more common but equally curious, 
crabs, lobsters, and small shell-fish. From the top 
of Huntcliffe Nab may be seen Marske, Redcar, 
Hartlepool, Sunderland, Tynemouth, and, weather 
permitting, the Cheviot Hills; and, looking west- 
wards, the hills of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
The immense field of ironstone worked by the 
Messrs. Pease, at Upleatham, where 2,000 tons 
of ironstone are wrought out daily, was next 
examined. There is a great contrast between an 
iron-mine and a coal-pit. The surroundings of 
the latter are black and cindery ; but the external 
appearance of an iron-mine is not more unsightly 
than a cave in a hill-side. In fact, to enter the 
Upleatham mines, the visitor must ascend a hill 
in a pleasant country, and when midway between 
its base and top he will see an opening into the 
heart of it, into which he must pass. The entrance 
is further marked by a few miners’ cottages, and 
by the contrivances to bring the ironstone down 
the hill ready for transport by the rail. On 
alighting from the train in the valley these are the 
first objects that meet the eye. There is, too, a 
depdt midway between tae line and the mine. 
Small trucke, drawn by a miniature engine, bring 
the ironstone from the mine to the depdt, where 
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lower level. These waggons, when full, run down 
an inclined plane by their own weight, and in so 
doing, pull up an equal number of empty waggons, 
which place themselves under the shoot ready to 
be filled in their turn, When these are full they 
run down the inclined plane, and so bring up the 
first set despatched. The members of the Asso- 
ciation were provided with trains of new miniature 
trucks, of the kind used between the mine and 
the depot, the said trucks measuring 3 feet 6 inches 
by 5 feet at the edge, and sloping down to a space 
of much less dimension, in each of which four pas- 
sengers contrived to seat themselves and were con- 
veyed in them to the entrance by locomotives. The 
drift, as the passage-way into the heart of the hill 
is called, consists of a central nave, with an aisle 
on either side of it, supported by timber props. 
Larch or fir poles form the entrance posts and 
lintel, and from that point timber props stretch 
overhead along the drift, and line the sides as 
pillars on either side of a passage with aisles. 
This main way was lighted with thousands of 
paraffine lamps and candles. After a length of 
700 yards of it was traversed, the visitors were 
conducted into a main junction, in which there 
were many passages leading off from it right and 
left. Some of these were dark, deserted workings : 
in others men were at work blasting. The stratum 
at one place observed is 11 feet thick. The mode 
of working is similar to that used in a quarry. A 
channel is bored, gunpowder laid in it, a light 
applied, and a block blasted out. The men said 
they received a shilling for every ton of 25 cwt. 
they detached. They found the necessary gun- 
powder themselves; but all tools, with the excep- 
tion of shovels, which they likewise had to provide 
for themselves, were found by their employers, 
who held them responsible for them. Along the 
main lines of passages which are all furnished 
with tramways, there are places of refuge for 
people to stand up in while a train of trucks is 
passing. Turning into one of the workings at the 
distant end of which there appeared to be a great 
light or fire, the visitors became conscious of a 
damp mist or fog; and, as they neared the light, 
which turned out to be an enormous fire to a ven- 
tilating shaft, they could perceive that the mist 
was being rapidly drawn towards the farnace, No 
more conclusive proof of the efficacy of a fire 
could be imagined, The mist visibly floated in 
the direction of the fire: all the drippings from 
the roof and walls were thus satisfactorily con- 
sumed, The rock or stone abounds in fossils, 
which are strewn in every direction: these sug- 
gest names for the locomotives, one being called 
the Ammonite. The general tint of this under- 
ground city is of a rusty iron colour, Reterning 
in the direction of the entrance to the drift, the 
visitors saw what at first appeared a blue fire at 
several hundreds of yards’ distance. As they ap- 
proached it, its appearance partook more of the 
character of burnished silver: this, as they pro- 
ceeded again altered, and they found the beauti- 
fal phenomenon to be the daylight seen through 
the mouth of the drift. It was observable that 
the farther they got out of the influence of the 
ventilating fires, the more moisture was apparent 
upon the face of the workings. For this city of 
subterranean passages, the Messrs. Pease pay 
royalty fees to the Earl of Zetland, amounting to 
12,000/. At another entrance into a drift a port- 
able locomotive was observed at work. It ap- 
peared to be very busy, yet showed no result. It 
was engaged in drawing up trucks to a certain 
point in the workings, whence they started afresh 
in another direction. 

The Eston mines are not less considerable. They 
are lighted with gas for a great distance into the 
hill-side, beyond which lanterns are used, They are, 
however, beyond our present limits, as they were 
not visited ou this occasion, the members of the 
Association being next conducted to the furnaces 
and rolling-mills of Messrs. Boleckow & Vaughan, 
where they manufacture the produce of their 
mines at Eston. Eighteen hundred persons are 
employed on these works, which cover 22 acres, 
Here the newly-found salt-bed may be peered at 
down the orifice made by the borer. Here the 
highest furnace in the world (that mentioned by 
the mayor), is to be seen; and here is a monster 
nugget of iron-ore, weighing 5 tons and 2 ewt., 
which well expresses the monster trade to which 
it has given rise. Sixty boilers hiss around, and 
the air trembles with the ¢hud of steam-ham- 
mers and clang of machinery: it appears next to 
an impossibility to move without fallinginto masses 
of molten iron, or getting irretrievably entangled 
in the rolling-machines; and what with the 
steam, flames, heat, smoke, smell of sulphur, and 
din, a very undignified sense of danger is awakened. 
One of the workers standing close to a blinding 





farnace, stripped to his waist, with perspiration 
streaming down his body, was asked how long he 
could stand the heat and strain at a time. He 
replied, “An hour and a half ata spell.” After 
the ore is smelted as described at the Port 
Clarence Works, it is put through the puddling 
process. Five or six pigs are thrown into a pud- 
dling furnace, prepared with hematite or “ bull- 
dog” to receive them, and well puddled or 
kneaded into large lumps of red-hot metal, weigh- 
ing a cwt. each, These are seized one by one, by a 
man at the furnace door, and thrown on toa hand- 
cart, and wheeled away as quickly as possible to 
the steam hammer, which forges them into 
“blooms” or slabs. These are taken, sometimes 
two at atime, to the puddling-mill, where they 
are rolled out into puddling bar. From this 
puddled bar iron rails or ship and boiler plates 
are made. For rails, slabs of the puddled bar are 
re-heated and hammered together, and then 
rolled out: for plates, the slabs are heated 
and hammered together, and further rolled out. 
Mr. Bell stated that the old intermediate pro- 
cess of refining was done away with in all the 
new works, and that those works which possessed 
refineries were not using them in some cases. The 
manager of one of the largest Scotch bar-iron 
works had made him a return of the quantity of 
Scotch pig-iron required to make one ton of pud- 
dled bar. He gives 22} cwt. of pig for one ton 
of refined ‘metal ; 21} cwt. three-fourths refined 
and one-fourth pig to a ton of puddled iron: this 
equals 23} ewt. of pig per ton of puddled iron ; 
and when the pig is not refined, but puddled 
direct, 234 ewt. are required for one ton of puddled 
iron. The Cleveland process gives a more econo- 
mical result. From two works using pig iron of 
Cleveland ironstone, returns showed that the pro- 
dace for the whole of 1862, was 22 ewt, 0 qr. 16lb. 
of pig to the ton of puddled iron; and for the first 
six months of 1863, it was 22 ewt. O qr. 17 Ib. at 
the same work. ‘The second establishment gives 
for the year 1862, 22 cwt. Oqr. 16 lb. of No. 4 
iron to the ton of puddle bar. The loss, there- 
fore, on iron produced from Cleveland ironstone 
is only about 66 per cent. of that on Scotch; and 
the quality of the former dispenses with the 
necessity of refining it. 

The first step in the rapid growth of Middles- 
borough, was the fact of its having been selected 
as the terminus of the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway (George Stephenson’s first work), and the 
shipping-place for coals brought down that line : 
the last step was the opening out of the ironstone 
in the neighbouring hills, as we have related. It 
is still increasing in population as well as in com- 
merce. There are other works in the town only 
second to those we have mentioned. Messrs, 
Hopkins’s works cover 14 acres, and have 300 
yards of river frontage. They have two blast- 
furnaces, making about 600 tons of iron weekly, 
and employ about 600 men. The works of Messrs. 
Gilkes, Wilson, & Co. occupy a similar area, 
Girders and ribs for bridges, dock-gates, locomo- 
tives, boilers, tanks, anchors, cables, railway bars, 
sleepers, and every description of iron-work are 
carried on in this busy town. The new meat 
market is made of iron. Houses rapidly spring up : 
in 1840 there were 600 : in 1861 there were 3,295: 
last year 500 more were erected and inhabited. 
There is a church, dedicated to St. Hilda, and 
eleven chapels, a corporation-hall, mechanics’ in- 
stitute, a literary and scientific institution, an 
Odd Fellows’ hall, and two banks. The various 
ministers hold preaching and praying services 
in the pattern shop of the Messrs. Bolckow & 
Vaughan whilst their men take their breakfast ; 
a custom first introduced by Messrs. Gilkes, 
Wilson, & Co. 

The drawback to this bright picture of piety and 
industry is the unwholesome state of the atmo- 
sphere, induced by the smoke with which it is 
laden. The best plan to mitigate its effects is to 
provide the workers with large, lofty, light rooms, 
to live and sleep in, with an abundant supply of 
good water. After the dinner provided for the 
visitors by the Corporation and gentlemen of the 
district, guests and entertainers exchanged courte- 
sies. Among the speakers was the African lion, 
Captain Graut, who stated that he had seen iron 
in Africa; but children only were employed in 
manufacturing it, who did so by blowing into a 
furnace formed of sticks. 

At Jarrow, the various processes employed in 
the manufacture of iron are all accomplished in 
the establishment of the Messrs. Palmer. The 
ore is brought in at one end of their premises, and 
turned out at the other manufactured into iron 
ships. Cinderella’s godmother, when she turned 
the pumpkin into a state carriage, did not make 





so wonderful a transformation. If enterprise 





continue to progress at this rate, our stock of 
fairy tales will prove insufferably insipid to our 
descendants. 








BRITISH ENGRAVERS.—NEW MATERIALS 
FOR THEIR LIVES. 
SIR ROBERT STRANGE, 


IN an article, entitled “'Town and Table Talk,” 
in the Illustrated London News of the 21st of 
October, 1854, the following extraordinary state. 
ment, connected with a forthcoming life of Sir 
Robert Strange, appeared in print for the first 
time :— 

‘© We have heard a curious story about Strange’s 
copperplates, which Mr. Dennistoun should cither con. 
fute or confirm. Long after the great engraver’s death, 
a portion of his stock was sold at Christie’s, we believe, 
by order of his son, then a judge in India. A second sale 
took place some time after, at equally high prices; anda 
third soon followed, when the prices fell. Tne remaining 
stock was then sold, with the plates, to a well-known 
firm in Pall-mall, who are said to have made ‘a good 
thing’ of it, by working the plates till they could stand 
no more even tolerable impressions. The plates were 
then defaced and sold as waste copper, with a condition 
that they were to be destroyed. This condition was, how- 
ever, not complied with. The slashes were skilfully re. 
moved: the plates were then retouched; and an attempt 
was made by the party to whom they had been sold to 
supply the market with another portion of the stock, 
Some law proceedings followed, and the plates in conse- 
quence were at length effectually destroyed.” 


The statement attracted a large share of atten- 
tion in the realms of art, and did not fail to fall 
under the eye, as it was meant it should, of Mr, 
Dennistoun himself. The following letter was the 
result :— 


“Private.| Edinburgh, 119, George-street, 
23rd October, 1854. 

Sir,—In your last number, page 391, is an 
allusion to a small work I am about to publish, of 
which I shall only say that I shall be glad if the 
Memoirs of Strange do not disappoint the expec- 
tations you kindly express. 

I believe that your paragraph regarding the 
destruction of Strange’s large copperplates is in 
the main correct; but, as your informant seems 
acquainted with the facts, it would be very satis- 
factory to me to have an opportunity of communi- 
cating with him. My information comes froma 
good source, but is, perhaps, scarcely complete ; 
and as I am, of course, desirous of perfect accu- 
racy, I should feel very much obliged if your 
correspondent would enable me to correspond with 
him on the subject, by addressing me here.—! am, 
&e. (Signed) James DENNISTOUN.” 


As the writer of the article referred to, Mr. 
Dennistoun’s letter was put into my hands, I at 
once wrote to him in reply, and gave up my autho- 
rity for the statement. The substance of that 
statement was as follows. I transcribe a memo- 
randum of a conversation made by me for future 
use long before Mr. Dennistoun’s work was 
announced :— 

“1850. Called on Frank Graves in Pall-mall, and 
had an interesting chat with him about Walpole’s 
‘Anecdotes of Painting,’ for a new edition of 
which he has made many memoranda as I myself 
have done. Mr. Haviland Burke, Mr. Sackville 
Bale, and others, looking at some choice Sir 
Sir Joshuas, our talk turned on Sir_ Robert 
Strange and the poor impressions that exist from 
many of his noble plates. F. G. then told me the 
following story :— : : 

‘Strange had a son a judge in Madras—Sir 
Thomas Strange—there is by the way an engraving 
of him by Charles Turner after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Wien the judge went to India he left 
all his stock of his father’s plates, and the copper- 
plates themselves, with Payne & Foss, in Poll-mssll 
He afterwards gave instructions for their sale, ali 
Christie sold them. I have the catalogue at home. 
There were, I think, three sales: the first arr 
large prices, the second good prices, but the ss 
drugged the market. The copperplates t ye 
selves, after a trial by Dixon, were defaced an 
sold to a man in Portland-street, on the — 
understanding that they were to be a 
The purchaser broke the conditions of sale: - 1¢ 
not destroy the defaced plates, but effecte ee 
arrangement for their restoration with — 
& Puckle. The restoration proved a failure. e 
faces had been slashed through. Some law — 
ceedings followed. The plates were given 7. 
Lady Strange, and at length irrecovera rd 
destroyed. I do not know a parallel case ; 
it of equal consequence in tne percent 
engraving. The worn-out plates | — a 
need hardly tell you, impressions ait 
great and well-deserved reputation of Sir 
Strange.’ 


When I add to Mr. Graves’s narrative the 
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simple fact that there is no English master of 
whom certain proofs are so rare, the man’s many 
motives for furbishing up the old plates into a 
working condition may be fully understood.” 

It is a well-known circumstance in the life of our 
great engraver, that he was “out” for the Pretender 
in the fatal forty-five, and by what means he 
escaped the scaffold. An wnxknown anecdote con- 
nected with his Jacobitism I found recorded by 
Lord Buchan on the back of a letter from Lady 
Strange, written in 1787. King George IIL, 
though never wholly reconciled to Strange, con- 
sented to his engraving the well-known Apo- 
theosis picture of two of his children. The 
patronizing earl found Strange at Buckingham 
House (the Queen’s house), and gave loose to his 
tongue on so tempting an occasion. They were 
together, he tells us, in the king’s bedchamber 
while the room was getting ready for the king’s 
nse. I could not resist,” he records, “the im- 
pulse of taking Sir Robert into a corner and say- 
ing, ‘My dear Sir Robert, who would have thought 
of this—in the year 1746?’” Our great engraver 
was in a very fair way for Carlisle walls or a 
Tyburn tippet. We were nearly losing those 
masterly Jacobite engravings, from Vandyke, of 
“Charles Stuart in his Coronation Robes,” of 
“Charles Stuart standing by his Horse,” and of 
Charles’s three children. Strange did not dis- 
guise his Jacobitism: nor did his friend, Allan 
Ramsay, the painter, conceal, when in London, 
his liking for the exiled family. 

Sir Robert Strange was his own publisher, and 
made money by the publication of his own en- 
gravings. Here is one of his addresses “To the 
Pablic,” dated in the last year of the reign of 
King George IL, :— 


* To the Public. 


Many reasons have been assigned why the imitative 
arts have not yet in England attained that perfection at 
which they have arrived in Italy and some »ther parts of the 
Continent. The following, though not much attended to, 
wil! be found to have had great influence in retarding 
their improvement. In this country an artist, having 
acquired a degree of reputation sufficient to attract the 
notice and favour of the public, is too often seized with 
the desire of turning this reputation to the best account 
with respect to his private circumstances. Instead of 
exerting all his faculties for the extension of his genius 
and the improvement of his art, his endeavours centre in 
schemes and efforts to increase his fortune. 

The author of the following proposals, far from pre- 
tending a total inattention to interested motives, proposes 
to unite both objects in the plan of his future conduct. 
He hopes he has given manifest proofs of his inclination 
to improve in his art, by the different specimens which 
he has already exhibited: and it is with pleasure he takes 
this opportunity to express his grateful acknowledgment 
for the favourable reception they have met with from the 
public. This indulgence, and the love he bears to his 
profession, has encouraged him to proceed in his favourite 
plan, and to devote himself entirely to the study of en- 
graving historical pieces. 

Every admirer ot painting must observe with regret 
the decline of this branch of engraving in Europe. Italy 
has, within these few years, lost her Jacomo Frey. Ever 
since the days of Rubens and Vandyke, when Bolswert, 
Pontius, and Vosterman flourished, this art has been 
almost totally neglected in Flanders and Holland; and 
France has not now a Gerard Audran nor an Edelink. In 
this last nation, indeed, there are still many excellent 
artists, such as Cars, Dupuis, Le Bas, and others; but we 
cannct help lamenting that these have exercised their 
talents so little upon the Roman, Florentine, Lombard, 
and Venetian schools; a circumstance probably owing to 
their partiality for their own painters, and a decline of 
the public taste. Hence the French nation has for many 
years preferred the humble productions of Teniers, and 
others in the same style, to the sub:ime compositions of 
the Italian masters. Influenced by these considerations, 
Mr. Strange proposes to visit the treasures of Italy, where 
alone he can judge with certainty of the works of a 
Raphael, Corregio, Titian, Carrachi, Dominichino, &c., 
and where there are a great variety of capital pictures 
Which have never yet been engraved. He proposes to 
Spend some years in making drawings after the works of 
a most celebrated masters, some of which he may pro- 

ably engrave during bis residence at Rome or Florence. 
This undertaking, he flatters himself, will prove accept- 
able to all nations that love and encourage the liberal 
arts: it may diffuse over Europe beauties in painting 
= are now confined to one place, transmit to poste- 
i y some of the finest works of art that are daily perish- 
ng, and may do some little credit to the taste of our 
Own country, 
takin? Person of taste, while he approves of this under- 
etpens a at the same time be sensible of the great 
nd hich must necessarily attend it, especially as 
pas nash reap no immediate pecuniary advantage 
ke bai our. He is, theretore, encouraged to hope for 
pe wills ng Subscription to the subsequent proposals 
family pone e him, without forgetting his duty to his 
hone, his design at leisure, and with all 
which ine ntion; as the advantage, however considerable, 
tion, will be ehienie > — ys liberality of the subscrip- 

¢t 

of his patrons, y employed for the further entertainment 
ile : ‘ Pra onto March 5, 175-. 
ri Andis graving, by Subscription, Three Histo- 
ee bee first represents ‘St. Agnes,’ by Domi- 
some time a ed as a Companion to the ‘ Belisarius,’ 
second exhibits * F eager aan aurrenae Rens. . The 

heni. Both ve — Attired by the Graces,’ by Guido 
Sington. The thi dis are in the Royal Palace of Ken- 

Nicholas Pousei is ‘ The Judgment of Hercules,’ by 

“4 By Robert Strange,” Collection of Henry Hoare, 

Work Tawing of the ‘St. Agnes,’ and Specimens of the 


_ Proposals fo 


Covent-garden ; where the subscription is opened, and 
will be continued till the End of May. 

N.B. That he may be the better enabled to execute his 
plan, Mr. Strange has come to a resolution of dispesing 
ot the drawings from which ail his engravings have been 
made. They will be shown with the other specimens as 
above. 

Conditions.—I. The work will be printed on the finest 
paper. II. The subscribers will be served with the first 
impressions. III. The price, one pound four shillings ; 
half a guinea to be paid at subscribing, and the remainder 
upon the delivery of the prints, which will be finished with 
all possible expedition.”’ 


I have said that he dealt in pictures, and to 
good purpose, though two priced catalogues now 
before me, each a two ‘days’ sale he had at 
Christie’s in 1773 and 177%, do notexhibit anything 
approaching to the Christie & Manson prices of 
1863. I will give an exaraple or two of pictures 
and prices. A Nicholas Poussin, “The City of 
Terracina,” painted in 1648, was bought by Sir 
Watkins Wynne for 650?.; a Claude, ‘A Land- 
scape, representing the Cdolness of the Morning,” 
was bought by Lord Chesterfield for 420/.; and 
a Leonardo da Vinci, “Our Saviour with the Virgin 
and St. Joseph, &c.,” was purchased by Lord Clive 
for 270 gnineas. Are these pictures now known, 
and will they in these diys more than maintain 
their early Christie prices ? 

Lot 48, Friday, May 5, 1775, has a genealogy 
suggestive of pleasant theughts—the well-known 
picture in our National Gallery, “The Return of 
the Ark,” by Sebastian Bourdon. The purchaser 
was Sir Joshua Reynolds ; the price only 232.23, Sir 
Joshua left this fine picture to Sir George Beau- 
mont, and Sir George gave it to the British 
nation, What Sir Robert, Sir Joshua, and Sir 
George thought a good picture must merit the 
approbation of the choicest connoisseur. 

A Holbein purchase mace for 13/, 2s. 6d. (good 
things were then cheap) will interest Lord Stan- 
hope :— 

Lot 51. Horpern.—A portrait of Edward VL., 
formerly in the Royal Collection, and presumed to 
be one of the capital works of this master. 

A Vandyck (its whereabouts now, I believe, 
unknown) should put Mr. Scharf on the look-out 
for such a portrait treasure. 

Lot 115. “The Marquis of Montrose, a. half- 
length, painted originally for King Charles I., and 
purchased by one of the Dukes of Valentinois, who 
had been connected with Moutrose when in France, 
It remained in that collection till of late years, 
there being a division in the effects of that family 
between the present Duke and his brother, the 
Prince of Monaco, when this picture was pur- 
chased. Certain it is, there is no other original 
of this great man extant that we know of, not 
even in the possession of his descendants.” 

The sale price under Christie’s hammer was 
84. The purchaser was Sir William Maine. Who 
has it now P Mr. Mark Napier, the biographer of 
Montrose ? 

Letters of Sir Robert Strange and letters 
relating to Sir Robert are of rare occurrence. In 
my long experience of autograph sales I do not 
remember to have seen his handwriting. From 
two letters in the characteristic handwriting 
of his wife I have MS. memoranda. In one 
she refers to her husband’s portrait of Dr. 
Archibald Pitcairn — the first he published. 
“It never made its way in the world,” she ob- 
serves, “ and Mr. Strange will be very well pleased 
that it should remain in oblivion.” ‘This was 
written in 1763. Why in oblivion? In the 
other letter, dated 30th April, 1791 (it is ad- 
dressed to Lord Buchan) she tells her corre- 
spondent that Sir Robert bad “ gone to Ramsgate 
for his health—now much impaired, and not to 
be wondered at,” she well observes, “after his 
forty years of close application to his art.” 

Sir Robert Strange died 5th July, 1792, and is 
buried beneath a nameless stone in St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden. Lady Strange died 28th Febru- 
ary, 1806, and Isabella Katherine Strange, their 
daughter, died at Southampton, 14th March, 1849, 
in the ninety-first year of her age. Who else alive 
in 1849 could have said that her father had been 
“out” in arms in the fatal forty-five,—not “ sixty 
years since,” like Waverley, but “one hundred 
and four years since?” Thus much 


*« Thus of ‘enough, enough, and now no more, 
As honest old George Gascoigne said of yore,’’’* 


touching a great artist who could engrave human 
flesh better than it has beer: engraved before or 
since his time, and “ who has never been equalled 
(I use John Burnet’s words) in all that pertains 
to colour and texture.” 

PETER CUNNINGHAM. 








» May be seen at the Golden Head, Henrietta-street, 


* Southey’s Epistle to Allan Cunningham, 


THE LATE MR. JOSEPH GWILT, 
ARCHITECT. 


WE have again to fzlfil a sad duty, that of re- 
cording a loss to our profession, by decease of one 
of its most eminent members. Mr. Joseph Gwilt, 
a name to be honoured by every present and 
future student or professor of architecture, died 
on Monday, the 14th ult., at South-hill, Henley- 
on-Thames, where he had lately resided. He was 
in the eightieth year of his age. For the last few 
years of his life, he was retired from the profession 
which he had so long pursued with unwearied 
assiduity ; and, during many years previously, he 
was scarcely known to the present generation of 
architects, except by his valuable contributions to 
architectural literature. But, by these he was 
universally known. His works have, most of 
them, gone through several editions; and his 
“ Encyclopedia ” is a production of extraordinary 
value, whether for purposes of elementary and 
advanced study, or for those of general reference. 
It has /aeune, which have been pointed out; but 
its fulness, and yet conciseness, constitute it a 
monument of the labour of one man, and a work 
of so much importance that it must be taken in 
great measure as fioundation of future treatises 
and text-books of the encyclopzdia and dictionary 
class, aud of several other kinds. This work, 
however, was not the only one for which Mr. 
Gwilt’s name deserves to be honoured, or will 
have to be recorded in the short summary that 
we are able to give of the incidents of his life. 
These, or so far as we have them at hand, will be 
found comprised chiefly in particulars of his pub- 
lished books. 

Joseph Gwilt was born in the parish of St. 
George the Martyr, Southwark, on the 11th of 
January, 1784. He was the son of Mr. George 
Gwilt, architect, who was Surveyor to the 
county of Surrey, and erected Horsemonger-lane 
Gaol and Newington Sessions House, besides 
other buildings. The elder Gwilt died on the 9th 
December, 1807. One of his sons was George 
Gwilt, born the 8th of February, 1775, who became 
an architect, and whose name is well known in 
connexion with the restoration of the choir and 
the Lady Chapel of St. Mary Overie’s Church (St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark), and with the restoration of 
the steeple of Bow Church, and the works of re- 
paration and maintenance of the foundations, in 
the course of which the remains of the original 
Norman building were discovered. This George 
Gwilt, the younger, had commenced his profes- 
sional career about the year 1801, with the build- 
ing of warehouses at the West India Docks. He 
became, however, best known as an antiquary. 
Some notice of his life may be found in our 
volume for 1856, in which year, on the 27th June, 
he died, having passed the age of eighty-one. 
Joseph Gwilt was a younger brother of George. 
Atter having passed some years at a boarding- 
school, Joseph Gwilt was sent at the beginning of 
the year 1798, or when he would be about fourteen 
years of age, to St. Paul’s School, where he re- 
mained nearly two years. At the end of the year 
1799, he was placed in his father’s office. He was 
admitted a student of the Royal Academy in 1801 ; 
and he obtained the Silver Medal of the Academy 
on the 10th December in the same year, for the 
best: drawing of the tower and steeple of the church 
of St. Dunstan-in-the-East. In 1811, he published 
a work on the equilibrium of arches, which pro- 
ceeded to a second edition in 1826, and later, to a 
third edition, from which (though this edition does 
not appear to have had the author’s sanction), we 
transcribe the title,—“ A Treatise on the Equili- 
brium of Arches, in which the Theory is demon- 
strated upon familiar Mathematical Principles. 
London : John Weale, 1839.”* In 1815, on the 9th 
of March, he was elected a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. At the end of the follow- 
ing year, when he would be approaching the 
thirty-third year of his life, he visited Rome and 
the other principal cities of Italy. How long he 
was absent, we are not aware. Some time pre- 
vious to his departure, in order that nothing 
worthy of notice might escape him, he compiled a 
species of catalogue raisonné of the buildings in 
the chief towns, classified under the names of 
their architects. Having every reason to be 
satisfied with the result in economy of his time, 
he thought fit to publish the catalogue, with 
some preliminary and other matter. The work 
appeared in 1818, under the title “ Notitia 
Architectonica Italiana; or, Concise Notices of 
the Buildings and Architects of Italy, preceded 
by a Short Essay on Civil Architecture, and an 
Introductory View of the Ancient Architecture of 











* 8vo., pp. xvi. 104. 4 plates and frontispiece. 
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the Romans. To which are added some Tables of 
general use, and two Plates. London: printed 
for the Author, and sold by T. Egerton, Military 
Library, Whitehall. 1818.”* The different 
cities and towns are arranged alphabetically, 
and in cities where the objects are numerous, 
a list of all the buildings is first given, with 
a figure or figures before each, referring to a 
corresponding figure in a section immediately fol- 
lowing, wherein the works of each architect are 
kept distinct, so as to show all that was done by 
him in that particular city. The principal table 
in the latter portion of the volume, is a list of the 
architects mentiouved in the preceding part, with 
the dates of their births and deaths, and the 
names of the cities and towns wherein they were 
employed. Then follow a list of the popes from 
the year 999, with their birthplaces, and the 
names of English sovereigns that they were con- 
temporary with, some foreign measures, a table 
showing the ratio of the walls and points of sup- 
port of several edifices to the total superficies 
which they cover, and a short table of dimensions 
of various edifices in Europe. This “ Notitia 
Architectonica ” deserves to be better known to 
architects of the present day, both as a handbook 
in traveliing and a work of reference; and it 
would well deserve to pass to a new edition. The 


bulk, if not all of the matter, however, may be | 


found embodied in the “ Encyclopedia ” of a later 
date. 

In the year 1818, we find his address 20, Abing- 
don-street, Westminster ; and there he continued 
to be till recent years, About the same time, 
as we learn, he was a contributor to several perio- 
dicals. 

In the year 1820, he wrote, and in the 
following year he printed, a pamphlet entitled 
“Carsory Remarks on the Origin of Caryatides,” 
which he addressed to the late John Britton, but 
did not publish. He reprinted the matter of it, 
however, in his introduction to “ Chambers’s Civil 
Architecture ” (p. 53 e¢ seq.); and the substance 
of it is also included in his “‘ Encyclopedia.” In 
1822, he seems to have made the design for new 
London Bridge, which forms the frontispiece of 
the edition of his “Equilibrium of Arches,” of 
which the exact title has been given above. On 
the subject of the bridge, a pamphlet came from 
his pen in the year following. ‘Ihis would appear 
to be the brochure entitled in one of Priestley 
& Weale’s catalogues, “The Conduct of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London considered, in 
respect of the Designs submitted to it for re- 
building London Bridge, ina Letter to George 
Holme Sumner, Esq., M.P., by an Architect.” In 
1822, he had published the first edition of the 
well-known work on the projection of shadows; 
and in the beginning of 1824, this came to another 
edition where the title reads :—“ Sciography ; or, 
Examples of Shadows; with Rules for their Pro- 
jection; intended for the use of Architectural 
Draughtsmen and other Artists. Second Edition, 
with considerable additions and improvements, 
and six additional plates. London: Printed for 
Priestley & Weale, Library of Works on Art, 
High-street, Bloomsbury. 1824.” 

At the date of first publication of this work, it 
does not appear that there was any useful and 
practical English treatise on the projection of 
shadows; although there were several French 
works. The author’s original intention was to 
have published a mere version of Stanislas 
L’Eveillé (Etudes d’Ombres); and he had ac- 
tually translated that work and redrawn the 
examples; but he subsequently saw reason to 
change his intention. To L’Eveillé, as well as La 
Vallée, however, he acknowledges obligations, 
whilst claiming to have made his own work clearer 
than theirs. 

In 1823, on the 4th of March, he had read at 
“the Architects’ and Antiquaries’ Club,” “An 
Historical, Descriptive, and Critical Account of 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, London.” This 
was “ordered to be printed by the committee,” 
and a copy is now before us.{ It bears the motto, 
on the title-page, from Hooker, who seems to have 
been one of Mr. Gwilt’s favourite authors,—* We 
count those things perfect which want nothing 
requisite for the end whereto they were insti- 
tuted.” Some half-dozen pages, additional to those 
which were originally written by Gwilt, and two 
plates, would appear to have been added by Mr. 
Brayley. The copy is marked “ Not published.” 
But the plates and letterpress seem to be identical 
with those of the account of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in Britton and Pugin’s Public Buildings of Lon- 
don, that bears Mr. Gwilt’s name. 





* 8vo. pp. lvi. & 140. t Pp. viii. & 55. 24 plates. 
+ Svo. pp. 40, eight plates. 





Tn 1824, he published a sheet engraving, giving 
a Comparative View of the Four Principal Modera 
Churches in Europe by means of transverse sec- 
tions of them to the same scale. 

In 1825, was commenced the publication of the 
well-known octavo edition of Chambers’s Civil 
Architecture, which Mr. Gwilt enriched with 
valuable notes, and prefaced with original matter 
on Grecian Architecture and several plates.*¥ The 
work appeared in six numbers, on the alternate 
months, and is generally bound in two volumes, 
Mr. Gwilt’s preface (to which there is a note giving 
a long extract from a magazine article by the late 
Mr. J. B. Papworth in defence of Chambers) and 
a memoir of Chambers by Mr. Thomas Hardwick 
fill 52 pages. These are followed by the matter, 
by Gwilt, entitled ‘An Examination of the Ele- 


acerbity of what I wrote; and, moreover, | 
did not approve of my brother artists ang 
countrymen being run down, knowing the talent 
there was and still is amongst them.” And he 
added, referring to the competition for the Govern. 
ment offices then in agitation:—I should not 
be surprised in this great Downing and Par. 
liament Street competition, if an attempt is made 
in favour of some German architect in the dispo. 
sition of the premiums.”. The “ Elements” were 
inscribed by Mr. Gwilt, to his friend Mr. C, R, 
Cockerell, now deceased. In 1842 the Encyclo. 
pedia of Architecture was first published.* Tie 
author acknowledges that he has taken some 
matter direct from such writers as Euler, Ron. 
delet, and Durand, and from the Encyclopédie 
Méthodique; and he mentions that he has pre. 





ments of Beauty in Grecian Architecture, with a 
brief investigation of its origin, progress, and per- 
fection” (66 pages), and by eleven plates giving 
examples of the Greek orders. 
tion ” includes a statement of principles that had 


This “ Examina- ; 


ferred Rondelet’s matter on arches to his own; 
| whilst he has thrown aside, to greatly improve 
| Upon, his own Sciography. But he believes his 
attempt to produce a Complete Body of Architec. 


‘ture, an entirely original one. We have already 


not previously been expounded with the same | expressed high opinion of the attempt. Some of 


clearness; although lately they may have been 


the few omissions were indeed strangely made, 


recognized by most of those who have written and seemed to have been made under influence 


on the subject of beauty and design in architec-| of prejudice. 


ture. The plates in the body of the work, were 
carefully reduced from the folio size of Chambers’s | 
latest edition, from which the text was taken. In | 
the “ Examination,” in a note, particulars were 
first given of some of Barry’s investigations in 
Egypt, with certain reproductions of his sketches, 
which constituted a very important contribution 
to our knowledge of the Egyptian derivation of 
Grecian architecture. In 1826, Mr. Gwilt pro- 
duced his well-known translation, which he had 
been engaged upon for many years, of the Archi- 
tecture of Vitruvius, the only complete translation 
of the ten books, in the English language, that 
has any merit.t The translation is preceded by a 
short life of Vitruvius, and a list of the several edi- 
tions and versions; and it has ten plates, besides 
vignettes to the ten books. There is also a good 
Index. In the same year, he published an octavo 
volume, the “ Rudiments of Architecture, Practi- 
cal and Theoretical, with Plates.” ¢ 

This work treats of the materials used in build- 
ing, and of their combination, of the orders, 
arcades, proportions of rooms, and many other 
matters of architectural design; and gives a 
“Cursory View of Ancient Architecture,” and a 
Dictionary of Terms, besides a table of foreign 
measures and length. The contents of this little 
work, with the illustrations, may be considered 
as afterwards included in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia.” 

In 1833, Mr. Gwilt was elected a member of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. He always up- 
held the importance to the architect, of being a 
sound mathematician. In addition to his other 
acquirements, he was an accomplished musician ; 
and the treatise on the Art of Music, published in 
the “ Encyclopedia Metropolitana” in 1835, was 
from his pen. Somewhere about the same time, 
he also wrote a small work entitled “ Rudiments 
of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue,” which was published 
by Pickering. 

In 1837, Mr. Gwilt published a thin octavo, but 
embodying much historic and other information, 
under the title, “Elements of Architectural 
Criticism for the Use of Students, Amateurs, and 
Reviewers,” to which he joined in the following 
year an “ Appendix.” The first publication was 
meant to controvert certain opinions on the 
merits of the modern German school of archi- 
tecture,'which views had been put forth in several 
articles in the Foreign Quarterly Review. The 
faults of the Museum at Berlin, and of the Pina- 
cothek at Munich, are exposed: justice, however, 
was hardly done to those works, or to their cha- 
racter of art. For a reference made to the critics, 
in the ‘ Elements,” Mr. Gwilt was not soon for- 
given; and the results were many subsequent ex- 
pressions of opinion, in which neither side was quite 
right, and differences not exactly tending to more 
accurate views amongst the public on the subject of 
art. In a letter to the writer of this present 
notice, in 1856, he said:—“As to the German 
controversy, it was mixed up with personal reflec- 
tions on Soane, which, at the time, though no ad- 
mirer of his taste in design, I thought unjustifi- 
able, and which no doubt added a little to the 





* “A Treatise on the Decorative Part of Civil Archi- 
tecture: by Sir Wm. Chambers, K.P.S, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
F.S.S.S., with illustrations, notes, and an examination of 
Grecian Architecture.’? London: Priestley & Weale. 
1325. 

+ ‘The Architecture of Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, in 
Ten Books. ‘Translated from the Latin by Joseph Gwilt, 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London. Lon- 
don: Priestley & Wea'e. 1826.’’ 


t London: Priestley & Weale,' 1826. 8vo. pp. XX. 


In later editions several of these 
were remedied. 

One of those editions, the second of the work, 
appeared in 1851; a third came out in 1854; 
and a fourth, at a cheaper rate, appeared in 1859.+ 
In these later editions, the old Building Act, 
printed at length in the first edition, was taken 
out, as having been repealed. In place of it was 
inserted an Appendix or “ Supplemental View of 
the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Archi- 
tecture.” This was to be had separately. The 
author said of it, in one of his communications, in 
1856 :—“I did not think of mentioning it; though 
I think the infinite number of self-created critics 
now-a-days on the subject, might learn something 
by a perusal of it: but this may, on my part, 
partake ofsome degree of self-estimation.” In the 
year of publication of the first edition of the 
Encyclopedia of Architecture, 1842, he con- 
tributed to “ Brande’s Dictionary of Literature, 
Science, and Art,” all the articles relating to 
architecture and music. A second edition of 
this dictionary was published about the year 
1854. We have, perhaps, not mentioned all 
the nominal editions of Mr. Gwilt’s works. Some 
of the plates and copies of the works published 
by Weale and his partner, at one time got out of 
the original hands, and may have been re-issued 
merely with new title-pages. We have given, how- 
ever, the dates to the last editions that received the 
author’s supervision. In 1838 there was privately 
printed, in the form of a pamphlet, or thin 8vo., 
with plates, “A Project for a National Gallery on 
the site of Trafalgar-square, Charing-cross, Pro- 
posed and Designed by Joseph and John Sebas- 
tian Gwilt, Architects.’ The proposal, which it 
will be seen dates long subsequent to the comple- 
tion of the present buildings in Trafalgar-square, 
was for the erection of a building on the ground 
which is now occupied by the asphalted area and 
fountains. Mr. Gwilt’s last literary labour was 
the editing a new edition, published by Mr. Bohn, 
of the “ Principles of Architecture” of Peter 
Nicholson, whose labours were held by Mr. 
Gwilt in great esteem. He revised the work, 
made many corrections, and supplied a plate that 
had been omitted. : 

Mr. Gwilt’s works as a practical architect, in- 
cluded the church at Lee, near Lewisham, lately 
pulled down, and the approaches to Southwark 
Bridge. His principal work was Markree Castle, 
near Sligo; and one of his most recent, was the 
Byzantine church at Charlton, near Woolwich, 
dedicated to St. Thomas. He also designed 
and executed additions and alterations to the 
hall of the Grocers’ Company, or the premises 
extending from Grocers’ Hall-court in the Poultry 
to Princes-street by the Bank; in a 
street, an elegant Italian doorway may be judge ‘ 
as having come from his hand. To this company 
he was surveyor. He held a similar office for the 
Waxchandlers’; and he was also architect to the 
Imperial Insurance Company. 

Mr. Gwilt was one of the surveyors of the 
sewers in Surrey, having succeeded his father. 
The district extended from East Moulsey _ 
Kent, to the river Ravensbourne. His tenure 0 
the office ceased about the year 1846. j 

In one of the notes before alluded to as ad 





* « An Encyclopedia of Architecture, Historical, ne 
retical, and Practical. Illustrated with more nica oor 
‘Thousand Engravings on wood, by R. Branston, aa 
Drawings by John Sebastian Gwilt. London : —— 4 
Brown, Green, & Longmans. 1852.’’ 8V0. pp. ? 
1,089. 





236, plates 11 and vignettes. 


9 
+ These editions have 1,092 pp. 
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dressed ten years later, to the present writer, he 
wrote,—* Mr. Chadwick got us all bundled out ; 
and I rather think the consequent confusion and 
curious schemes for draining the metropolis, are 
oply now at their beginning ;” and in another,—- 
« With the old Commission I never had any rup- 
ture, having held office under it for upwards of 
forty years. When the general Commission was 
appointed, I declined to act under it from the 
beginning, and never did act. I received from it 
a very complimentary letter for past services, 
put no compensation for loss of office. I totally 
disapproved of the Chadwick system, and there- 
fore would have nothing to do with it.” Mr. 
Gwilt advocated sewers of large dimensions in 
contradistinction to a proposed system of pipe 
sewerage. Both extremes of opinion have since 
undergone mecdification. 

Mr, Gwilt’s evidence was frequently sought for 
by committees and commissions, on questions re- 
lating to the subjects over which his wide range 
of study and pursuit extended. Though known 
as the author of few designs or erected buildings, 
he possessed in an eminent degree the combination 
of attainments required in the practical architect ; 
and the manner in which there attainments were 
turned to account for the benefit of the profession 
and students, should entitle his name to a perma- 
vent debt of gratitude. 





POPULARISING PHYSIOLOGY.* 


Dr. Lawson is Professor of Physiology in 
(Queen’s College, Birmingham ; and one of the 
lecturers on natural science under the Science and 
Art Department of the Committee of Council 
on Education. This little work of his is one of 
the best we have seen of the popular treatises, in 
plain and intelligible language, on a science so 
full of “loud-sounding essays and terrific jaw- 
breaking Greek names,” as Physiology usually is. 
The volume is illustrated by instructive engravings 
of the various organs, and tissues, bones, blood- 
vessels, nerves, &c. The lively description of the 
process of digestion, from its preliminary stages 
in the mouth and fauces, where the food is tritu- 
rated and mixed with the solvent saliva, to its 
absorption into the general circulation, after pass- 
ing through the stomach and intestines, where it 
is dissolved, is particularly well and popularly 
written, and must be understandable by every 
reader, so far as it is understandable at all at 
present ; for here, as elsewhere throvghout the 
animal economy, there are still mysteries even to 
the most skilful and learned physiclogist. 

In this especial branch of the subject, by the way, 
we observe what cannot but be held to be an impor- 
tant omission as regards the route of the food and 
its connexions with the blood circulation. Not 
one word that we can recollect relates to the very 
peculiar and important system of the vena porte, 
which connects the venous absorbents of the 
stomach and intestines directly with the liver; 
and, through that, with the general circulation. 
This system hears a strong analogy to the pulmo- 
hary circulation, connected with the lungs; and it 
18 probably only the comparative obscurity in 
which the functions of the liver are still involved 
Which prevents physiologists from regarding the 
hepatic or liver circulation as not only analogous 
to the pulmonary or lung circulation, but of pro- 
bably equal importance with that to the constitu- 
tion of the blood; and this is saying a good deal, 


considering the association of the lung circulation | food, by means of water, and so its final solver ; 


with the respiration and the vital air. Dr. Lawson 
a explains, in a very interesting way, how 
ne all but what is in it of the fatty and 
i ar chy FURL, as it were, of the frame, is absorbed, — 
Sone its rotary motion in the stomach, and after 
: mixture with the acid gastric juice,—by the 
enous circulation in the coats of the stomach ; 
ut he does not tell us clearly where this dissolved 
io goes ; leaving us rather to suppose that, 
re “‘ dissolved fatty matters and the saccharized 
oun Which are prepared by the alkaline pan- 
pe Juice and the bile in the duodenum or 
hie ripen and absorbed by the lacteals,—it is 
% once into the general circulation ; whereas, 
aa fh remarkable fact that it is precisely, 
ala Yy, the venous blood which comes from the 
the ines, and which carries the dissolved food 
aa. of fatty and sugary fuel already pre- 
tion) "th us forming a no less remarkable excep- 
eee te at is conveyed to the liver before being 
ue : the general circulation. Majendie and 
T8 also long since demonstrated, that all fluids 
ie 
2 A Manual of Ph siology ; bein t 
ae the Science of Life in Uataenaians Lomenaee. 





the basis of which is water, were absorbed from 
the stomach and intestines by the veins (and not 
by the lacteals) and conveyed direct to the liver, 
where this water appeared to exercise some special 
influence on the blood, were it merely from the 
thorough amalgamation of the water and the 
blood here effected; and the question which at 
once suggests itself, on a proper consideration of 
this fact, is,—may not water bear a similar or ana- 
logous relation to the blood in the liver with that 
which air bears to it in the luags ?—a question, 
the significance of which is mucl: enhanced by the 
circumstance,—which a little reflection as to the 
breathing apparatus in this connexion clearly 
shows,—that the diaphragm, or midrif, is so situate, 
with the lungs above and theliver below, that while, 
by its contraction and its connexions with the 
ribs, &c., it erpands the lungs, it at the same time 
compresses the liver ; and, vice versd,| while, by its 
relaxation, it compresses the lungs, at the same 
time it expands the liver. 

The comparative obscurity in which the func- 
tions of the liver are still involved is thus admitted 
and described by Dr. Lawson :— 

** Some physiologists have thought that the liver, be- 
Sides secreting bile, altered the blood passing through it, 
by giving it sugar. The notion has recently been com- 
pletely upset ; so that, though this organ may fulfil other 
offices besides the formation of bile, the latter is all we 
can maintain to take place in it. The ancients believed 
that the liver exercised a powerful influence over the 
mind; and... .there is no slight reason to suppose 
that the state of the mind does, in some measure, depend 
upon the condition of the liver. ” 

So that the ancients may have known more of 
the functions of the liver than all the little that 
the moderns seem confessedly to do; and hence, 
perhaps, the singular and obscure allusions, in the 
East, to bosom friends as “ the life of their liver ;” 
aud the mysterious mythological connexions of 
the liver; such as the liver of Prometheus, 
or the Foreseer, growing by night and being 
devoured by day.» Plato, apparently with my- 
thological significance, tells us that the liver is the 
seat of the spirit of prophecy; and, even in 
Christian doctrine, we have evident and curious 
allusions to the liver of “him who came by water 
and by blood,” in the wound of the right side, 
whence “ there came forth water and blood.” 

As to Dr. Lawson’s hint that the formation of 
sugar has been attributed to the liver as its re- 
cretory function, although physiologists may have 
been right in rejecting this hypothesis, is it not 
an instructive fact that it is precisely the sugar, 
either swallowed with the other food, or produced 
from the starch of the food in the duodenum or 
upper portion of the intestines, which, along with 
the oleaginous or fatty material of the animal 
fuel, passes through the lacteals into the general 
circulation, and does not pass first through the 
liver? The oleaginous and sugary materials thus 
passed on are just so much of tke fuel as is 
already prepared for the combustion which takes 
place in the lungs; and we thus see that when the 
more fitting materials for this fuel are got from 
without, they are dissolved in the intestines, and 
sent directly to the lungs, while all else is sent to 
the liver; and, when we also consider that, in 
certain diseases, the liver is found to be gorged 
with fatty matter, and in others with sugar ; may 
not physiologists have been rather hasty in con- 
cluding, as they have at least indirectly done, that 
the liver has nothing to do with the final prepara- 
tion of the food into blood before it is sent to the 
lungs? and, on the contrary, would it not rather 
appear as if the liver were the hydridizer of the 


just as the lungs are the oxydizer of the food by 
means of air, and so its concreter (as oxygen is 
now found to be), into clotting blood, fit for the 
repair of the tissues ? 

This, however, is a subject on which we cannot 
here enlarge: we only desired to point attention 
to a very important matter which, perhaps ex- 
cusably, has been overlooked by Dr. Lawson in his 
very able popularization of the recondite science 
of physiology. Such books as this belong to us 
as bearing materially on the “public health” 
question. The spread of information of this 
description would save much illness. 








THE SITE OF FOLEY HOUSE, AND 
CROOKEDNESS OF LANGHAM PLACE, 


WHOEVER deliberately perambulates a large 
town may observe many strange contortions end 
obstructions in the arrangement of the streets and 
buildings, which must appear unaccountable to 
those who view them in after ages. It is now 
more then sixty years since our Covernment 
determined to make a good leading thoroughfare 


mall, to the Regent’s Park (formerly Marylebone 
Fields), and proposed, in a limited competition, to 
offer a premium of 1,000/. to the successful author 
of a plan for the improvement of the whole 
estate, which resulted in Mr. Nash’s design being 
submitted to the Prince Regent and to Parlia- 
liament, and an Act was then obtained for carry- 
ing his plan into execution. Mr. Nash was the 
only competitor who ventured to interfere with 
the aristocratic quietness of Portland-place, which, 
being inclosed at both: ends, was not a leading 
thoroughfare, having only streets crossing it from 
east and west. This grand place was remarkable 
for its peaceful dignity and undisturbed character. 
In it few sounds were heard, except those emanat- 
ing from the wheels of private carriages. During 
the fasbionable season, after dinner, in the twi- 
light of a fine evening, it was not unusual to see 
parties, slowly walking up and down, enjoying the 
fresh air, with no further addition to their even- 
ing costume than a round hat for gentlemen, the 
ladies with an immense lace veil Joosely thrown 
over their head and shoulders. Any interference 
likely to convert the retirement of Portland-place 
into a decided thoroughfare for all kinds of traffic 
would, of course, meet with considerable opposi- 
tion; but the Prince Regent nodded assent, and, 
with the aid of his powerful party, overwhelmed 
all attempts at investigation. On went the public 
street through Portland-place, in any way that 
Mr. Nash and his royal master thought proper to 
direct, regardless of the most potent arguments 
of those who were termed busy meddlers, and of 
all opinions and petitions, both in and out of Par- 
liament. This Act of the Legislature was pro- 
bably the most stringent, powerful, and arbitrary 
of any in modern times ; for it wes to supersede 
all other Acts and laws relative to buildings, 
streets, or public thoroughfares in any way con- 
nected with the new street. 

In order to understand the cause which gave 
rise to the curved way between Portland-place 
and Regent-street, a slight sketch of the history 
of Langham-place and its neighbourhood may be 
recessary as well as interesting. William, second 
Duke ot Portland, was married at Marylebone 
(commonly called Oxford) Chapel, in Vere-street, 
on the 11th of July, 1734, to the Lady Margaret 
Cavendish Harley, only child and heiress of Ed- 
ward, second Earl of Oxford and Mortimer ; hence 
the Marylebone estate, at that time nearly all 
fields, became the property of the Portland family. 
Soon afterwards, Lord Foley became a tenant on 
lease of a nearly square piece of ground, about two 
or three acres, in the middle of the estate, on which 
he built a detached residence, surrounded by a 
gardev, from the designs of S. Leadbetter, the 
same architect who erected the chapel in Great 
Portland-street. There was a restrictive clause in 
the agreement between the Duke of Portland and 
Lord Foley, that no other buildings should be 
erected upon the same estate, to the north. It 
is probable this stipulation had no other object 
than to prevent incidental nuisances to Foley 
House; but when Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, Red Lion- 
square, Queen’s-square, Soho-square, and their 
neighbouring streets, became no longer fashionable 
town residences, hundreds of first-class houses rose 
in a few years in the parish of Marylebone. Lord 
Foley then saw the beauty of his situation pre- 
served by the force of this stipulation; and the 
Duke of Portland felt that his contemplated im- 
provements were checked by the same means. In 
due time both landlord and tenant, assisted by the 
valuable judgment of the celebrated architect, 
Robert Adam, brought their contending interests 
to a conclusion by making Lord Foley’s house and 
garden freehold instead of leasehold, and building 
Portland-place 126 feet wide, exactly the width 
of the front of Foley House; thus conforming 
strictly to the original covenant without materially 
affecting the prospect from his lordship’s house, or 
obstructing the ardour of speculation on the part 
of his grace. 

There was nothing particularly to admire ex- 
ternally at Foley House; nor in the arrangement 
of the plan, or decoration of the rooms: it was a 
plain brick house, with stone dressings, consisting 
of a basement, ground floor, and bed-rooms above. 
The entrance was from Chandos-street : the ground 
was enclosed on the east, south, and west, by the 
backs of neighbouring houses; and a blank brick 
wall, without a door or opening of any kind, was 
built across Portland-place. 

Mr. Nash’s original plan for Regent-street was 
to continue Portland-place in a direct line south- 
ward, to where Hanover Chapel is situate east of 
Hanover-equare. To attain this project, the free- 
hold of Foley House and garden was to be, sold in 
one lot, and, Mr. Nash being possessed of almost 
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chaser of the entire property, and thereby deal 
out the ground in separate lots for private houses, 
and a large portion for the public thoroughfare. 
Considerably beneath this intended straight street, 
from Portland-place, southward, before any of the 
old houses were pulled down, an immense sewer 
was constructed by tunnelling under the houses, 
to convey the water and sewage from Park- 
crescent, perhaps even from the east side of 
Regent’s Park, through the New-street, Pall Mall, 
Charing Cross, into the Thames somewhere by 
Scotland-yard ; and, it is worthy of remark, that 
this large sewer does not run in the crooked line 
of Langham-place, but straight from Portland- 
place to Regent-street, proving the originally 
intended line of thoroughfare. 

As soon as possible the old house was pulled 
down, to make way for the public thoroughfare ; 
and the very first applicant for a site, on which 
to erect a mansion and offices, was Sir James 
Langham, to whom the new proprietor of the 
Foley Estate sold a plot of the freehold, con- 
ditionally that the vendor was to be architect to 
the new building. ‘These terms being settled 
without loss of time, Mr. Nash immediately began 
to erect a town residence for Sir James, the 
principal front being in a line with the west side 
of Portland-place. This building was in progress 
before any others on the Foley estate; even the 
fence-wall which separated it from Portland- 
place was not yet taken down. Sir James Lang- 
ham’s new mansion was already roofed in, when 
most important, extraordinary, and unwarrantable 
proceedings occurred, in consequence of the new 
structure presenting unmistakeable evidence of 
insecurity. At this period of the building another 
architect was employed to remedy the defects of 
construction. Mr. Nash, who had almost un- 
limited power, as regarded the new street, was 
dismissed by Sir James Langham: the former 
then immediately commenced altering the origi- 
nally intended straight line to that of the crooked 
one which Langham-place now presents, and pre- 
pared to erect houses with their backs close to 
the principal front of Sir James’s new mansion. 
In this dilemma the worthy baronet had no alter- 
native but to purchase, at an enormously high 
price, the piece of garden-ground on which the 
large hotel is now being erected. 

C. H. Smiru. 





THE SANITARY STATE OF OUR ARMY 
IN INDIA. 


Tat this subject has not only been taken up 
by the Government, but by the Press, if not also by 
the public at large, cannot but be highly gratifying 
to us, who first urged it on the attention both of 
the Government and of the public. The report 
of the Royal Commission, of which Lord Herbert 
and Lord Stanley were the successive heads, fully 
justifies all we said on this subject, and renders it 
imperative on the Government to institute, both 
figuratively and literally speaking, the most 
sweeping measures for the sanitary improvement 
of our Indian Army. By comparison with those 
remediable and, in fact, quite inexcusable causes 
of ill health and premature mortality which cut 
down our men in India, the unavoidable influence 
of the climate is as nothing; and, in truth, it is 
chiefly through those inexcusable abominations of 
which we speak that the burning sun of India 
operates to the production of virulent cholera, 
fevers, and other fatal forms of diseases for which 
“the climate” is perpetually blamed. And the 
result is not only fearful as regards the waste of 
human life, but enormous as regards the cost. 

It is estimated that the expense to this country, 
in money, by the avoidable excess of mortality 
among the army in India is 388,000/. per annum. 
The estimated cost of sickness amounts to 200,000/., 
but as matters are at present every soldier in 
India costs us 100/7. a year; and of those for whom 
we pay such a large sum there are always an 
average of 5,880 sick. The commissioners assign 
the periodical fevers and certain other forms of 
disease to malaria as the chief cause,—a cause of 
evil, however, which everywhere disappears before 
clearing, subsoil drainage, and improved agricul- 
ture ; and they remark, what is well known, that 
“retentive soil, having imperfect natural drainage, 
expanses of shallow and partially dried-up water, 
neglected tanks, hollows filled with water, marshy 
ground, and damp and wet ravines, are all well- 
known sources of malaria in India.” We very 
much doubt, however, whether much of what is 
called malaria do not simply mean foul air from 
filth in station barracks and towns. The 
commissioners further say,— That climate alone 
is not the cause of the excessive waste of life 





amongst our soldiers in India is obvious from the 
fact that the mortality of the officers is Jess than 
that of the privates, and of the civilians less than 
that of the British officers.” Sir Ronald Martin 
says it is evident that due regard has not 
been paid to the sanitary condition of the Indian 
barracks, and that proper attention has not been 
paid to their surroundings. The same gentleman 
also tells us, that “ of all the causes which go to 
foster and maintain epidemics, the ill-selection of 
localities, the structural defects as to ventilation, 
drainage, cleanliness, and the personal habits of 
the soldiers, are the most important questions. 
There are other evils which call for remedy, if the 
lives of our soldiers in India are to have their 
natural expansion, Barrack accommodation must 
be improved: the well-known causes of offensive 
and poisonous effluvia must be removed ; the great 
evil of overcrowding be stopped, and the means 
of cleanliness be provided in every case.” Sir 
John Lawrence reports that both officers and men 
are very careless in these respects; and that their 
habits of life are inimical to health ; that the habits 
of acold climate are extremely pernicious in India, 
and soon produce bad health and an increased 
mortality: the men under the circumstances eat 
too much animal food ; eating it sometimes two or 
three times in the day, irrespective of season or 
temperature. “Government,” says Sir John, 
“should try to induce the men to use more 
vegetable diet in the hot weather :” besides, there 
are intemperance, a certain amount of immorality 
and want of interesting employment,—all causes 
which affect health: but we believe that if the 
barracks were thoroughly improved, those in bad 
situations closed, and a proper amount of cleanli- 
ness enforced, we should cease to be pained by 
hearing accounts of the wholesale destruction of 
life in our army in India. 

Each month’s experience,—every new inquiry 
made into the matter,—only shows more and more 
clearly and evidently the evils everywhere, and in 
all countries, of sanitary neglect, and the advan- 
tages of proper precautions. Miss Nightingale 
and her staff, aided by the health-officers sent to 
set the camp and hospitals in order, saved our 
army in the Crimea; and fifty other important 
instances might be given to showthe sure beneficial 
effects of resorting to right measures. In con- 
nexion with our soldiers in India it is necessary 
that these measures should be promptly applied. 
Our opinions have been recently corroborated by 
very competent authorities, as at the Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne meeting. 

On this point Dr. Bird said that he had no fear 
of the climate of India, if what was necessary 
to be done for the health of the army were 
accomplished. This gentleman remarked that 
intemperance and vice were but partial causes 
of the mortality. The chief causes were heat, 
moisture, and bad localities. In some cases where 
disease prevailed in the army, the greatest part of 
the outbreak was occasioned by the overcrowding 
of the barracks, and the filthy cesspools in the 
midst of them. Men might be acclimatized to 
elevated degrees of temperature, but it was im- 
possible to acclimatize any human being to the 
effects of foul localities and miasmatic diseases. 
He decidedly objected to the view by Colonel 
Sykes, that vice and intemperance were the main 
causes of disease in the army in India; and main- 
tained that the mortality chiefly arose from filthy 
localitiesand unsuitable and ill-ventilated barracks. 
Good barracks could not, however, alone secure 
good health, unless all other accessories were 
attended to in the same way. 

Dr. Hunt was also of opinion that the excessive 
deaths were not to be attributed to intemperance 
and immorality. He thought that good might be 
done by selecting localities more suitable to a 
warm climate. 

Colonel Sykes does not seem to have discussed 
the sanitary part of this question. He stated that 
where great heat and moisture were combined, 
there resulted the greatest injury to health ; and 
this circumstance shows the need there is of 
choosing dry localities as resting-places for our 
troops; for, without taking the loss of life and 
health into consideration, the money-waste caused 
by the destruction of these trained soldiers is 
enormous, 

A most careful examination of the Indian bar- 
racks should be made: we ought to know the 
difference of the death-rate in different localities ; 
and this ought to be considered in relation to 
the sanitary state of the places as to drainage and 
cleansing, water-supply, and so on. It would also 
be worth while to consider what dresses could be 
provided for the men suited for the climate. 

It has often been a matter of surprise and re- 





gret that several of our army-leaders are not 








sufficiently acquainted with, or are neglectful of, 
those sanitary laws which so materially affect 
health. There does not appear to be any reason 
why this useful knowledge should not be combined 
with military duties. The army surgeons could 
often effect a great deal of good in this way, but 
they do not like to interfere: nor would they, in 
some instances, be listened to if they did. In the 
hot Indian sunshine all polluted matters should be 
quickly and effectually removed from camps and 
barracks. In the stations there is needed not only 
extensive ventilation, but a shade from the heat ; 
and every care should be taken of the purity of 
the water-supply, and of the drainage of all stag. 
nant pools and other similar places, We have 
recently met with some soldiers who have returned 
from India, in sorely shattered health, and who 
complain of the lack of intellectual amusement to 
employ the many hours of leisure: there can 
be no doubt that this long and forced idleness is 
a cause of mischief. 

We have alluded to the state of the drainage 
and water supply, cleansing, &c., in India; but 
what will our readers think when we assure them 
that drainage by sewers, and water supply by 
pipes, and often even cleansing by any process, 
appear to be among the sanitary improvements 
which can scarcely be said to exist at all in India 
as yet; and that many places are in a far worse 
state as to sanitary matters than they used to be 
in this country in our very worst towns before 
there was any sanitary agitation at all. 

Miss Nightingale was lately applied to by the 
Royal Commissioners for comments on the ‘ Sta- 
tional Returns” from barracks, hospitals, and 
towns in India, which were laid before her for 
that purpose. These returns Miss Nightingale 
has carefully dissected, and her report upon them 
has been reprinted from the report of the Royal 
Commission, to which it formed an appendix.* 

Such a task, we are perfectly certain, never 
before fell to the lot of a lady to perform; and 
the ministering spirit of the Crimea aloue could 
be expected to perform it. The result was, as the 
publisher has well said, that— 

“Those who have Miss Nightingale’s other volumes 
will thus be able to add to them a book which is second 
to none of them in charm of style, and will promote the 
reform of the sanitary condition of the British army, as 
well as conduce to the well-being of the natives of India. 

In the outset of her report, or observations, 
Miss Nightingale says :— 

‘If there be a single station in India with a good sys- 
tem of drainage, water supply, and cleansing for itself 
and its bazaars, with properly planned and constructed 
barracks and hospitals, provided with what is necessary 
for occupation and health—a station where the men are 
not encouraged to drink, and where they are provided 
with rational means for employing their time—to such a 
station these remarks do not apply. But I huve not found 
it. Everywhere there are grievous sanitary defects, 
which, wherever they exist, can lead only to sickness and 
loss of life to the degree in which they exist. And let 
those who doubt whether this representation is true, 
taken as a whole, look at the stational reports for them- 
selves, In the papers sent me 7 find an amount of 
evidence showing the causes of disease in the Indian 
army, such as perhaps was never before brought together 
on any similar subject.’’ 

Yes, and such evidence! such a wading through 
all sorts of filth and some sorts of vermin,— 
“bad water, bad drainage, filthy bazaars, want of 
ventilation, surface overcrowding in barrack huts 
and sick wards.” ‘ . 

As to the water, it often swarms with animal 
life, as at Hyderabad [surely Hydra-bad must be 
the right spelling ?] and a composition which 
“reads like a very intricate prescription, containing 
nearly all the chlorides, sulphates, nitrates, and 
carbonates in the pharmacopeeia, besides silica and 
large quantities of organic matter—animal an 
vegetable,—which the reports apparently — 
to be nutritive [as well as remedial |, for few 0 
them but ‘consider’ the water ‘good’ and whole- 
some.” Miss Nightingale gives amusing <9t 
trations of the “beginning” and the “end” © 
the “water-pipe” of India, in the shape of two 
“ bheesties,” one loading himself with his water- 
skin, and the other emptying it into a water-Jar- 

As for the bad drainage,— 

“This may be rendered no drainage whatever, in = 
sense in which we understand drainage. The i 0 
speak of cesspits as if they were dressing-rooms. 7 
Nusseerabad and Kolapore, ‘a small cesspit is attac . 
to each bathing-room, urinal, or privy,’ and ‘to pair 
married man’s quarter there is a bathing-room W! 
cesspit.’ ; ‘vili« 

At the capital of the Bombay Presidency, where et 
zation has introduced a ‘ main drain’ 2 feet square, with 
a flat ‘bottom,’ this ‘main drain’ is a ‘great nuisance, 
and the ‘stench at times scarcely to be endured. 


Fort George, in Bombay, the ‘latrines are not drained 
except into an open ditch, which is alwaysin & foul state. 





* “ Observations on the Evidence contained in the 
Stational Reports submitted to her by the Royal — 
sion on the Sanitary State of the Army in India. y 
Florence Nightingale. London: E. Stanford, 6, Charing 
cross. 1863. 
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Indeed, Bombay would gladly say, as the London 


days when London drainage was in a similar state, ‘ No 


thank God, sir, we have none of them foul stinking 
* * * ~ * * * 


things here.’ é 
Everywhere the system of ‘ drainage ’ is that ‘ cesspits 


are ‘emptied’ when ‘ filled ’ or ‘ when necessary,’ and their 


contents carried away by hand.” 


Tue Indian drainage system is graphically re- 
presented by a night-pail carried across a bamboo 


by two Indians,—“ bheesties,” too, we suppose. 


‘It is impossible ’? (adds the reporter after her observa- 
tions on the water supply and drainage) ‘‘ to pursue this 3 “ 
There are so much worse things in the adopt the same rule with reference to those places 


Stational Reports than what I have chosen to give, that | which gave them the most trouble. 
I must say to those who call my “ bonnet ugly,’ ‘There | to the Dispensary, and requested that the places 


subject further. 


are much uglier bonnets to be had.’ 

The system of water supply and drainage in India may 
be briefly defined as follows: they draw water from a 
well, not knowing whence it comes, and if there be any 
means to drain off water it is into a cesspit, or into long, 
pervious drains, not knowing whither it goes. When 
this is not done, all the fluid refuse is collected into open 
cesspits, and carried away by hand-labour or carts. Or 
else it is allowed to dispose of itself in the air or earth as 
best it can. 

Drainage, in the sense in which we have found it neces- 
sary for health in this colder climate, is by no means 
considered necessary for health in the hot climate of 
India; for, as in the case of the water supply, most of 
the reporters consider no drainage a sufficient guarantee 
for health.’’ 

The filthy bazaars, Miss Nightingale remarks, 
it is almost impossible to describe,—they are sit- 
ply in the first savage stage of social savage life,— 
except where the two Lawrences have left their 
more civilized traces. 

Ventilation, like. all else, is i a primitive 
state :— 

‘Generally, very little attention appears to have been 
paid to independent ventilation as a cardinal point of 
barrack construction. Doors and windows have been 
trusted to; yet they are so placed that men are often ex: 
posed in bed to hurtful draughts, and if shut, the fresh 
air isalso shut out. Sometimes there is no glass in the 
windows, and when these are shut there is darkness as 
well as foul air. 

A knowledge of the proper application of sanitary 
appliances to building in India appears to be as yet in its 
infancy.”’ 

So with regard to the population of the bar- 
racks :— 

“The men are far too crowded in their Indian barracks. 
In almost every case theré are too many men in the rooms 
for health. The floors in most barracks are merely the 


ground bricked over, or they are of stone or of a kind of 
plaster. 

At some stations the floors are of earth, varnished over 
periodically with cow-dung ! a practice borrowed from the 
natives. Like Mahomet and the mountain, if men won’t 
goto the dunghill, the dunghill, it appears, comes to them. 

To sum up: it is not economical for Government to 
make soldiers as uncivilized as possible. Nature sends 
inher bill—a bill which has always to be paid—and at 
a pretty high rate of interest too.” 


One of the station reporters talks of the accom- 
modation of 300 men per room as being “without 
inconvenient overcrowding.” Miss Nightingale 
asks “ what is convenient overcrowding ?” and 
however difficult it may be to give a satisfactory 
reply, we fear there is a vast deal of “ convenient 
overcrowding ” in, our Indian barracks. 

The description given of the state of native 
towns in the reports submitted to Miss Nightin- 
gale she describes in one word as “ astonishing.” 

“Can it be possible,” she says, “that such a 
state of things exists after all these years of pos- 
session and unlimited authority ? 

So far as one can judge from the evidence, the 
sanitary state of entire large cities is as bad as, if 
not much worse than, was the state of the worst 
parts of our worst towns before there was any 
sanitary knowledge in the modern world at all.” 

_ intemperance, excess of food, want of occupa- 
tion and exercise, the plans and condition of hos- 
Pitals, the hill stations, and various other subjects, 
are brought under review in Miss Nightingale’s 
valuable contribution to the sanitary history of 
~ Indian army; and we believe that nothing 
ee till now been written on the subject will 
. oroughly rouse the public attention to this 
5 portant subject as her ‘Observations on the 

auitary State of the Army in India.” 





THE SANITARY IMPROVEMENT OF 
OUR TOWNS. 


Carlisle and Cockermouth.—A very influential 
meeting has been held in the Court-house, Cocker- 
mouth, to hear an address from Dr. Elliot, of 
_— on the subject of sanitary reform, and 
gr as to the adoption of the local Govern- 
eu Act. Although only a few hours’ notice 
the had been given, yet at the time an- 
Gea for its commencement the building was 
pana » 8 proof of the interest taken in this im- 

: question by the people of Cockermouth. 

- Elliot, in course of his address, alluded to 


eo had been done at Carlisle. The sanitary 


subject which they knew little about. He had 
five or six plans of the city drawn apon tracing 
paper. He gave one to the overseers, requesting 
them to mark in Indian ink upon the plan, the 
places where the greatest amount of money was 
expended, and where an extra amount was ex- 
pended to mark the place or places doubly black. 
He gave one to the police, and requested them to 


> 


He gave one 


where the Dispensary doctors gave the most 
medicine to those who could not afford to pay 
for it, might be marked upon the map; and by 
this means he got hold of the fever list. He gave 
another to the city surveyor, and told him to 
paint in with Indian ink the low levels of the 
city. He received them all back; and, when they 
were suspended in the Atheneum, where they 
held their meetings, the audience was singularly 
struck by the marvellous identity of the four 
maps. The places were marked exactly alike it 
each: in fact, they all seemed the work of one 
hand, These facts proved that, whvi'e dirt pre- 
vailed, vice and crime prevailed as a natural con- 
sequence. In Carlisle they had ai experience 
of twelve or thirteen years of the working of the 
Health Act. They could speak practically now : 
they had a right to do it; and he Would recom- 
mend the sanitary reformers of Coekermouth to 
send a deputation to Carlisle for the purpose of 
ascertailiing whether or not the working classes 
of that city had derived any benefit from water- 
works, sewerage, and the Board of Health. He 
pledged hitiself that the answer would prove 
satisfactory. The question, from a medical point 
of view, was an important one to the working 
men, their wives, and children. For the preser- 
vation of good health it was necessary that the 
blood should be pure; but what chance had the 
blood of being purified when the air taken into 
the lungs was impure and polluted? He could 
remember the time when typhus fever prevailed 
in the best streets in Carlisle to such an extent 
that, previously to the removal of a patient to the 
fever hospital, which contained fifty beds, care 
had to be taken that there was a vacant bed. It 
was a common case then for the fever hospital to 
be full, but it had not been half nor a quarter fall 
since the application of the Sanitary Act. This 
Act had not only knocked down fever, it had 
almost destroyed it. He had that day visited the 
hospital, and there was only one case in it, and 
that was not a case of fever, but of diphtheria. He 
called earnestly upon the community of Cocker- 
mouth, especially the working classes, to assist in 
the work. Amongst all the great and good works 
of the present day it would be difficult: to find a 
nobler one than sanitary reform. It was unani- 
mously resolved, at the close of Dr. Elliot’s address, 
that the local Government Act ought to be applied 
to the town. 

Bacup.—At a great and crowded meeting of the 
ratepayers of Bacup, to consider as to the adoption 
of the local Government Act, an energetic address 
in favour of the object in view was delivered by 
Mr. Rawlinson, and the result was that a resolu- 
tion to adopt the Act was carried by a considerable 
majority. 

Kidderminster.—At a recent meeting of the 
town-council, the sanitary state of the town was 
brought under notice by the following communi- 
cation from the clerk to the board of guardians. 
“ The Mill-street and Bales-hill nuisance, reported 
a month ago, still remains unattended to, as also 
several others. The river and drains generally 
are in a very foul state. Nuisances daily occur to 
us in our visits, but it is useless reporting them 
unless some person has the power to corpel their 
removal. There isa great outbreak of fever of a 
violent type in the town, and every measure should 
be exerted to prevent accumulation of 4lth, even 
in small quantities. Diarrhoea also is very pre- 
valent, and this of a type evidently attributable 
to the foul air generated in the various localities 
in which these sufferers resided.” The communi- 
cation was accompanied by an urgent request that 
the council should take immediate steps to abate 
the nuisance complained of. The town-clerk was 
requested to assure the board of guardians that 
they would spare no pains in exercising the powers 
vested in them for the removal of nuisances. 
Tamworth.—A meeting has been held in the 
Townhall to consider whether any and what steps 
can be taken to amend the defective drainage, and 
otherwise promote the general health aad welfare 
of the town. The mayor presided. The following 


d e Lo Carlisle, he remarked; and when the subject was 
woman said when asked to point out the drains, in the first mooted they were resisted tooth and nail. 
They had to enlighten the inhabitants upon a 


“That a committee be appointed to consider and 
report as to the necessity of draining the town, or 
particular parts of it, and the best means of doing 
it, and that they be sanctioned to consult at their 
discretion a competent surveyor ;” and “ that this 
meeting is ready to adopt such Act of Parliament 
as is requisite for carrying out the objects contem- 
plated, and is in accordance with the views of the 
committee; and that the mayor be requested to 
call a public meeting, as before, as soon as the 
committee certify him that they are ready to pre- 
sent their report.” 





EXCAVATION OF THE TEMPLE AT 
BASS. 


THE LATE MR. COCKERELL, R.A. 


PROFESSOR DoNALDSON writes to us as fol- 
OWS :—— 


“ In your interesting memoir of our late 
lamented friend C. R. Cockerell, Esq., there is 
One statement, in which my name is mentioned, 
atid which I hasten in justice to him to correct, 
as it contains a slight inaccuracy. It says that, 
during Mr. Cockerell’s absence in Sicily, I was 
with the party of German artists who excavated 
the ruins at Basse, and the first account of which I 
published in the suppleméitary volume of Stuart’s 
‘Athens.’ The fact is, that Mr. Cockerell did him- 
self, then and there, with his able companions, 
ascertaih all the details of the temple, published in 
his last great work 6f 1860. I did not visit the 
ruins of Bassz till the year 1820, with my fellow- 
travellers W. Jenkins and J. L. Wolfe, some years 
after the investigations of Mr. Cockerell and his 
German friends, and when all Was clear and in 
order, and every part appreciable. When I re- 
turned home, and Mr. Weale applied to me for 
materials for his contemplated supplementary 
volume to Stuart’s ‘ Athens, I went to Mr. 
Cockerell, and asked him if he had any intention 
of publishing the ‘femple shortly—and I told him 
of Weale’s application to me. He replied, that he 
could not tell how long it would occupy him, but 
that he did not think he should be able to com- 
plete it for a very considerable period; and he 
said he left it quite at my own discretion to do as 
I liked. I therefore accepted Mr. Weale’s propo- 
sition. I was intimately acquainted with Messrs. 
Link and Stackelberg, at Rome, two of Mr. 
Cockerell’s colleagues and friends, and at Rome 
furnished the latter with the plan published in 
his work on the sculptures. The other colleague, 
the Baron Haller, architect, and who was at 
Athens, under the special sanction of the King of 
Bavaria (grandfather of the present king), at the 
time of Mr. Cockerell’s arrival there, was a man 
of great knowledge, perfect master of his art, 
and thoroughly acquainted with Greek antiqui- 
ties. He attached himself to his young English 
friend ; and to his profound experience Mr. C. was 
much indebted for his thorough acquaintance with 
Greek art; as at that time the professional educa- 
tion of the architect was at a low ebb in England. 
Mr. Cockerell erected a Norman chapel for Sir 
Thos. D. Acland, at his seat, Killerton, Devon; 
and I believe a Gothic church at Athens, for the 
English Protestants there. 

The idea of the pedimental arrangement of the 
Niobe group at Florence was suggested by the 
Chevalier Bartholdy, and worked out by Mr. 
Cockerell, as stated in Mr. C.’s etching, published 
in 1861, a copy of wiich, presented by him to me, 
is in my possession, and having his own auto- 
graph.” 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, 


TENDERS FOR THE NORTHERN EMBANKMENT OF 
THE RIVER THAMES. 


Tur Board met on Friday, the 25th, for the 
first time since the vacation; Mr. Thwaites in the 
chair. The following tenders for the embank- 
ment of the Thames on the north side were 


read :— 
Wythe ....scccccccceecee ++ £080,000 0 0 
TAMBOR. décasepeccascde eee 649,660 0 O 
M‘Cormack & Son ...-eeeree 633,727 0 0 
Ayres & SOM..sesseeseeecess 617,396 0 0 
Brassey & CO. secceecssseees 686,000 0 0 
Ritson & Co. ..ee- euaeesecs 536,827 0 v 
Pearson .....6. eccccccccccce 534,248 0 0 
Myers & SOM..seeeceseeeeeee 533,000 0 0 
Lee & Son...... seaeeesoaees 525,009 0 O 
FUmMesS ..ccsccccccscorecce - 520,000 0 6 
Moxon & Co. ccceccocsceeee 510,076 0 O 
Baker, cccccccccccccccccece 495,600 0 0 
Ridley....+++ pihadihansecete 495,000 0 0 


The tender of Mr. Samuel Ridley was accepted, 
subject to the usual inquiries. 








Tmers had had their little battles to fight in 


resolutions were, after some discussion, adopted :— 
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PARK CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS, CROUCH 
END, HORNSEY. 
Tus chapel was erected some years since under 


the superintendence of Mr. Joseph James; but 
latterly the chapel has been enlarged, and the 


new lecture and school room (now open) erected, | 


under the superintendence of Messrs. Lander & 
Bedells. 

In order not to impair the general effect of the 
whole by these additions, an octagonal roof has 
been adopted, culminating in a central turret, as 
seen in the view we now give. 

The lecture-room (originally about 32 feet long 
and 19 feet wide, accommodating about 120 per- 
sons), and a small and inconvenient minister’s 
vestry, have given place to a lecture-room, 42 feet 
by 42 feet, which will accommodate about 350 
persons, and is for the most part 24 feet high. To 
avoid draughts, an internal lobby and swing fold- 
ing-doors, in addition to a projecting porch, with 
its external and internal doors, have been pro- 
vided. Ventilation has been arranged by shafts 
in the walls, casements in the upper windows, and 
the large central louvred turret already referred to. 
Further particulars, already given, will be found 
on p. 607, anfe; but we may here add that the 
materials used externally are Bath stone, Kentish 
rag, and slates; that the total outlay is 950/. to 
1,000/.; and that the builders were Messrs. Hill 
& Sons. 





CHALMERS’S HOSPITAL, EDINBURGH. 


THE new hospital in Lauriston, Edinburgh, is 
now nearly completed. It is nearly thirty years 
since Mr. Chalmers, a plumber in Edinburgh, left 
a fortune of about 30,000/. to the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, as his trustees, for the purpose of erecting | 
an hospital for the “‘sick and hurt.” The money | 
was allowed to accumulate till it reached the sum 
of 70,000/., or thereby, sufficient to build and | 
endow an hospital such as the testator wished to | 
found. Ten years ago, the trustees acquired the | 
property of Lauriston House, and the large field | 
behind it, extending down to the Meadows. The | 
ground covered a space of eight acres, and as this 
was a good deal more than was required for the 
hospital, the trustees formed the street, now called 
Chalmers-street, which is in course of being, 
feued for self-contained dwelling-houses. They | 
reserved for the hospital itself its necessary offices, | 
and airing grounds about two acres; and in May, 
1861, the erection of the building was begun 
from the plans of Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear. The 
on was restricted to forty-eight 
beds. 











PARK CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS, CROUUH END, HORNSEY. 














The building is composed of three portions—a 
central block, with accommodation for the medical 
staff and domestic attendants, and two wings for 
the patients. The central part of the building 
comprises four stories, one of them partially sunk. 
The wings are only two stories in height; but 
there is a large open space below the lowest floor, 
with a free current of air through it, so as to 


| secure the utmost possible dryness in the wards. 


| 
| 


| 





The head master is Mr. C. R. Havell. 





The architecture of the building may be described 
as Italian, very freely treated. The entrance-door 
is in the middle of the central portion, ornamented 
with architraves, trusses, and cornices; and on 
each side there are windows supplied with archi- 
traves, chamfered on the inner margin. The six 
windows of the two upper floors are treated 
together, one above the other, as if they belonged 
to one story. The whole exterior is of polished 
ashlar work, so as to secure it externally from any 
impurity which might attach to it. Internally 
the same care is taken to effect the same object. 
The wards for patients are in the wings, one wing 
being reserved for male and one for female 
patients. Each ward occupies the whole breadth 
of the building, and is lighted by windows from 
both sides. The portion of the side wings imme- 
diately adjoining the central building is occupied 
by a large open staircase. Each floor of each 
wing beyond the staircase is occupied by a single 
ward, 54 feet long, 25 feet wide, and 16 feet high, 
having a fire-place and a range of five windows 
on each side; the windows being so arranged that 
a single bed occupies the space between each pair 
of windows. The floors are of polished oak; and 
for the sake of warmth the windows are all sup- 
plied with plate-glass. The skirtings, &c., are all 
of Parian cement, and the only wood fittings are 
the doors and window sashes. Each ward acco- 


modates twelve beds, and has its own bath-room, | 


water-closet, &c. The contractors are,—for the 


mason’s work, Messrs, W. & D. M‘Gregor ; for the 
wright’s work, Messrs. J. & R. Wilson, Leith; for | 
the plasterer’s work, Messrs, J. Craigie & Sons; 
for the plumber’s work, Mr. J. Low; for the’ 
slater’s work, Messrs. J. Young & Co. Mr. Parnell 


has the cooking and heating apparatus in prepa- 
ration; and Mr. Moxon is doing the painting. 
The clerk of works is Mr. J. B. M’Fadzean. The 


cost of the whole building, including the laying | 
out of the grounds, and other expenses, will be 
little over 7,0002. 








Tu READING ScHOOL OF ART.—This school has 


pupils already under instruction is about 800. 





HOUSES IN NOTTINGHAM. 
STREET ARCHITECTURE IN THE PROVINCES. 


THESE houses, eight in number, form a group 
known as “Terrace Royal,” which fact is duly 
signified to the public by a carved ribbon bearing 
that name upon it, while above the ribbon appear 
the Prince of Wales’s feathers and motto, and 
below, the date, 18th March, 1863, being the date 
of the Prince’s marriage, and also the date of the 
completion of the whole block of buildings. . They 
| are constructed of brick (pointed with dark-blue 
mortar), and stone dressings of the cream-tinted 
oolite from the Ancaster quarries. The style 
chosen is the Decorated Gothic. The roof is con- 
structed upon the Mansard principle, and contains 
two bed-rooms for each house, the water being 
conducted into eaves spouting, crested with 
wrought-iron ornamental work. The dormer 
windows,—an ornamental feature,—are of wood, 
with the exception of the finial terminals, which 
| are of iron, Stone gargoyles conduct the water 
from the eaves into the down spout. , 

The carving has been executed by Mr. Smith, 
of Nottingham, late of Oxford, and is very satis- 
factory. ‘The window-heads on the ground-floor 
are filled with carved spandrels and quatrefoils, 
each quatrefoil being occupied by a sculptured 
head. Thus, in Clarendon-street, busts of the 
Earl of Clarendon, Queen Elizabeth, Edward VI, 
Queen Anne, &c., appear; while, in Shakspeare- 
street; sculpture suggestive of the departed bard 
occupies the windows,—as, for example, the heads 
of King Lear, Cordelia, and so on. : 
| ‘The upper windows are enriched with carved 
| foliage of various forms, and the hood-moulds are 
‘terminated with the heads of” various animals 
| and groups of birds. Discharging arches of the 
blue Cropwill stone relieve the bright colour of 
| the white stone. 

On the Shakspeare-street frontage the bay 
window of two stories is the most striking fea- 
ture, the upper story of the bay being made to 
recede, giving a very light effect to the group. 
The sculpture comprises busts of the Queen, oe 
‘late Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, the 
| Princess of Prussia, the Princess Alice, &c.; —_ 
| above an adjoining window, a likeness of the 
Princess Alexandra is carved. . 

The garden plots in front of the hous 08 
‘inclosed by cast-iron standards and wrought-iro 

chain work of an ornamental character. 
| These buildings, which form a conspicuous por 








been re-established, with a new committee, under tion of what may be termed New Nottingham, 
the presidency of the Mayor, and the number of; have been erected after designs by Mr. 


Wilson 


and Mr. S. Dutton Walker, architects, of that 


| town. 
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ART AND HEALTH AT THE RECENT 
GHENT CONGRESS. 


Iv the section of “Art and Literature,” the 
following question was proposed by M. Ulback :— 
« Has material progress been injurious tu thought 
aud feeling in the arts ?” 

M. Eugéne Dognée said the question was as 
interesting to refined and philosophical minds as 
it was to practical men. What, he said, was now 
wanted, was a search after the beautiful and useful ; 
and it was important to combat, as far as possible, 
the vulgar results produced as much by a desire of 
a good market as by the abolition of corporations. 
M. Dognée suggested the following plans for 
instilling artistic ideas into workmen ;—That the 
principles of artistic teaching, aided by museums 
carefully selected, should be carried out in all 
primary schools ; that central industral schools of 
art should be established, with necessary models, 
specializing the arts indicated previously by the 
nature of the soil, the productions of local industry, 
or of ancient tradition still extant; that in asso- 
ciations for the encouragement of art, room should 
be appropriated for industrial artists by the side 
of artists. He clearly showed the benefits which 
would arise from artistic teaching, and what mate- 
rial advantages could be added to our luxuries by 
the search atter noble and refined enjoyments. 

M. Alexandre Weill submitted the examination 
of the following question to the meeting :—Is 
it necessary that a man’s life should be on a par 
with his works, even if he be a man of genius, to 
enable him to exercise a salutary influence on his 
age? He affirmed that contemporary literature, 
and its masters especially, were responsible for the 
debasement, the disorder, and uncertainty of our 
times. 

M. Ulbach said, that men of genius were 
humanity itself, with its troubles, its anguish, its 
revolts, its doubts expressed in attractive and 
immortal words. If their ideas were only sub- 
mitted, with sincerity and talent, they could have 
no bad influence on our consciences. 

Madlle. Royer and M. Foucher de Careill both 
asked for men of genius a calm appreciation, and 
gratitude for the benefits they conferred. They 
asserted that if a man possessed one talent, he 
ought not to be expected to have all; nor ought 
he to be condemned if his life were not as perfect 
as his writings. 

M. Weill persisted in asserting that great men 
who led a life of evil were the intellectual male- 
factors of their age. He passed in review many 
well-known and admired names. He was particu- 
larly severe on the works of the present age, and 
concluded by saying, that if they seemed to him 
to be confused and wanting in morality, it was 
because their authors were guided by no fixed 
rules, no solid and absolute principles. 

_ On the question,—* Has material progress been 
injurious to thought or feeling in art?” one 
orator only, Mr. Urlin, replied, and maintained 
that material advancement must necessarily be in 
harmony with intellectual advancement, Almost 
every example, he said, proved that men who 
laboured the most usefully at material progress, 
were also those whose intellectual aspirations were 
of the highest order. Why then, he inquired, 
separate the real from the ideal? Is there not in 
the telegraph a sympathetic feeling which con- 
veys our hopes and fears to the farthest extre- 
mities of the globe? These are the discoveries in 
material order which have aided the development 
of our ideas. It was by the invention of printing 
that the riches of the mind, formerly hidden 
away ina few manuscripts, have become the 
patrimony of all humanity, and have been made 
free to millions of understandings. Material and 
intellectual progress are the two great wheels 
me the steam-vessel which bears us towards 
at goal at which humanity ought to unite. 

The last question examined by the Assembly 
Was One by M. Pascal Duprat ;—“ Should art in its 
various manifestations be a mental pleasure or 
th instruction?” He passed in review some of 

© most beautiful works in art and literature ; 
Proving, for example, from the lovely songs of the 
Howe from the monuments of architecture and 
rie : he — vat ~ city, that artists and writers 
henenine —_ y great when they have divined 
the a 9 idea, and at the same time expressed 

This : 1 y of their age and country. 
follow ection entered into the examination of the 
minist . question ;—“ On the influence of ad- 
a Tative centralisation upon the development 

: wheal MM. Foucher de Careill, 
be specie] . : ognée considered centralisation to 
areill al ad a wtig dangerous. M. Foucher de 
Athens an t to prove from the examples of 
nd Florence that great artists have 


always developed themselves to more advantage 
where the hand of Government: neither fettered 
nor directed their actions. 

M. Pelletan opposed administrative centralisa- 
tion in art, as it introduced bureaucracy, school 
prejudices, routines, and the exigencies of autho- 
rity. The freedom of art was injured by ex- 
cessive Government interference, as well as the 
liberty of the artist, whose conscience was menaced 
by favours, those state premiums which extinguish 
free inspiration instead of giving birth to it. 

M. Wagener supported the idea that individual 
efforts did not suffice for the encouragement of 
science and art. He cited, also, the great artistic 
movements of Athens, Florence, and Rome, and 
showed that in them could be traced the fruitful 
intervention of a powerful centralisation. In his 
opinion, the communes, to whom, it had been sug- 
gested, the right of interference with, and en- 
couragement of, art, ought to Se intrusted, was 
restricted in its influence: it was a centralisation, 
astate. If acommune were allowed the privilege, 
surely so ought that great commune, the Govern- 
ment, which is the nation, be permitted to assist 
in giving birth to those great compositions which 
individuals would not be able to command, and 
which are so invaluable for the instruction of the 
people. 

In the section Benevolence and Public Health, 
the following question was selected for discus- 
sion :— 

1. How ought sanitary measures of relief in 
the country to be organised ? 

A great number of orators were unanimous in 
their opinion that the organization of relief was 
necessary, with the exception of M. Burggraeve. 
There were nearly as many oratcrs as there were 
systems. One thought it necessary to establish 
dispensaries; another thought the plan of domi- 
ciliary visits better; a third that emoluments 
ought to be fixed by law ;—it was but right that 
the man entrusted with the physical health of the 
community should be remunerated, as well as he 
who was entrusted with their moral health; a 
fourth demanded cantonal doctors ; a fifth thought 
medical instruction diffused among the country 
people would be enough. All agreed, however, in 
the need for the organisation, and seemed con- 
vinced of its efficacy. : 

The section examined the question,—What 
improvements have taken place in working men’s 
dwellings during the past year, ard in what man- 
ner can those improvements be propagated ? 

M. Kayser, after describing the present miser- 
able dwellings of many of the poor, said he 
thought it was incumbent on the Government to 
modify this state of things by aiding in every way 
possible those who sought the solution of the 
problem,— How to lodge a workman suitably, and 
at a moderate cost. He thought it might possibly 
stimulate capitalists to action. 

M. Jacquemyns considered that kind of encou- 
ragement would not take effect. What caused 
the high price of dwellings was, that the pro- 
prietor not only saw that his property was un- 
cared for by those who dwelt in it, but that it was 
also often much injured by them; and to obtain 
compensation he exacted a high rent. It was, 
then, the workman himself who must have deve- 
loped in him a sufficient love of order and justice 
to teach him that payment of his rent was a 
sacred thing. This end obtained, and proprie- 
tors, assured of the safety of their property and 
that their rent would be paid, would become 
more tractable. He advised the plan adopted at 
Ghent to be everywhere carried out; viz. to 
inspect the dwellings of the workmen. Since 
these inspections have been in force, the proprie- 
tors, seeing that their property was kept in better 
condition, have constructed new houses ; and now 
the workman has a much better house, and for 
the same price he formerly paid for the dilapi- 
dated one. 

M. Van Waes did not want working men’s 
cities. It was, in his opinion, a bad plan. For 
many reasons workmen ought not to be separated 
from the other citizens. 

M. Ecrevisse proposed, as a remedy to the pre- 
sent state of things, that societies should be estab- 
lished for the advancement of capital to workmen 
for the construction of working men’s dwellings. 
M. Favre said he had well studied the example 
of the working population of Paris :.nd Mulhouse, 
and he found that, above all, it was necessary for 
the well-being of the workmen that a consensus 
be obtained ; that is to say, that he accepts and 
acquiesces. Once engaged in social progress, the 
workman is brought to an intimate progression 
with its organisation, which increases his suscepti- 
bility to receive impressions from the unfavourable 





surroundings to which he would remain subjected. 


M. Burggraeve spoke very feelingly on the 
subject, as Ghent still contains many horrible 
little hovels, without air and light, where 
epidemics make frightful havoc. What was 
desirable in Ghent was desirable elsewhere, and 
he advised demolition en mzsse. 

M. Dumont closed the debate by insisting upon 
the necessity of the working-men’s dwellings 
being better ventilated. 

We have pleasure in drawing attention to 
the circumstance that the Social Science Review 
gives, in a number devoted to the subject, a 
report of all the proceedings during the week. 

What the Church party of Ghent think of 
these philanthropic inquiries is shown by the 
following announcement in the Bien Public of 
that city :— 

**A solemn mass will be celebrated in the Church of 
Saint-Jacques, on the 23rd and two following days, at 
seven in the morning, as an act of reparation for the 
blasphemy and impiety utteredin the sittings of the Con- 
gress of Social Science which has just been held at 
Ghent. The holy sacrifice will be offered in order to 
appease the Divine anger, and obtain the mercy of God 
for the inhabitants, so that they may preserve the pre- 
cious deposit of the faith!!” 





THE STATE OF BETHNAL GREEN. 


EacH month’s painful experience shows the 
absolute necessity which exists for the better 
regulation of houses let to numerous tenants, and 
we are firmly of opinion that the extent and 
danger of this monster evil are not sufficiently 
known to those whose duty it is by wholesome 
laws to protect the lives and health of the poorer 
classes of the population. We could repeat hun- 
dreds of instauces in addition to those which have 
been put before our readers again and again; 
but just now will particularly refer to a case that 
illustrates, in a remarkable manner, the ill effects 
of improper sanitary provisions in the houses 
which are crowded by many thousands of men, 
women, and children of the working and poorer 
classes, and which has already attracted much 
attention. 

In No. 10, Hollybush-place, Bethnal-green, a 
little girl, twelve months old, died of low fever, 
and three other children in the same family were 
ill of a similar complaint; and of these cases, 
without removal to better air, one at least is likely 
to prove fatal. Respecting these cases, Mr. EH. 
Moore, M.D., says, that all the children were sut- 
fering from a low state of debility: there was no 
specific disease, although the blood appeared to be 
poisoned. “I told the parents that medicine was 
of no use unless they were taken away, as they 
were suffering from impurity of the air. I attended 
Mr. Mandrill’s two children, who died also; and 
Mr. Butterfield’s child, who also died. These deaths 
took place in houses in the same court: they died in 
the same way asthe child at No.10.” Dr. Moore 
made a post-mortem examination in the last case, 
and found the brain healthy, dut the blood liquid 
and tarry: the lungs were healthy, but gorged 
with dark liquid blood ; the heart healthy, but the 
blood in a semi-putrid state: the stomach was 
healthy, and contained milk ; and the liver, intes- 
tines, and kidneys all healthy. ‘The child,” says 
Dr. Moore, “ was well nourished, and one of the 
finest children of her age I have ever seen. There 
were no marks of ill usage on the body.” Here, 
in fact, in connexion with this child, are all the 
elements of a life which with fair play might have 
been prolonged to the three score years and ten of 
man’s days; but, as it has happened, this life 
has been cut short. As the medical authority 
found that one of the finest children he had 
ever seen was killed by the inhalation of impure 
atmosphere, most likely from hydro-sulphate of 
ammonia, a coroner’s inquest was held, and the 
jury returned the following special verdict : — 
“that the deceased came to her death by blood 
poisoning, caused by the impure state of the at- 
mosphere ;°and the jury are of opinion that the 
sanitary inspector has been guilty of great neg- 
lect of duty in not seeing to the court sooner ; and 
request the coroner to write to the parish 
authorities to that effect.” 

Our readers, from our own early and from 
subsequent reports, know something of the 
extent of the great poverty which prevails in 
this and other districts of the East part of Lon- 
don ;—how helpless, for the chief part, the people 
are; and how sadly they are overcrowded in 
houses which, like those in Hollybush-place, are, 
in the state in which they have for years been 
allowed to remain, a source of sickness and death. 
Still, year after year goes by, and the necessary 
means of inspecting tenemented dwellings are 
not given. Last year, this most important matter 





was brought before the notice of the Social 
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Science Congress in the London Guildhall; and 
it is hoped that the subject will not be lost sight 
of at Edinburgh. At any rate, we should havea 
parliamentary inquiry into the condition of the 
London poor and the present state of their 
dwellings, and have recorded the experience of 
men like inspectors Price and Hunt, of the sani- 
tary police, the most intelligent of the district 
surgeons, Scripture readers, and other persons of 
intelligence who have been accustomed to visit in 
poor neighbourhoods; for, we believe that the 
extent of the evil to which we refer is under- 
stood neither by the Government nor by any of the 
members of the Legislature. Take, for instance, 
the numerous army of labourers who present 
themselves morning after morning at the docks, 
in hope of meeting with casual employment. At 
the London Docks alone, it is said that seldom 
less than 4,000 men offer themselves each day 
for work; but barely 1,000 of these obtain 
anything like steady employment; and then the 
full extent of their earnings is not more than 
10s. or 12s. a week: the remaining 3,000 may 
remain several days, at times for a week or 
more together, without having the opportunity 
of earning a shilling. But the names are all 
placed on a list in the order that they have been 
in attendance; and in case several ships should 
come into dock and require discharge of cargo, 
there is occasionally a demand for all the labour 
that can be obtained ; and in case any one is not in 
the way to answer to his name in the order in 
which it stands upon the list—and this often 
obliges them to stand idle at their post—he is 
passed over. We have good authority for stating 
that the earnings of the large majority of these 
men are not on the average so much as 6s. a 
week. To this subject we will refer at some other 
time; but would just now state that the income of 
many thousands in this and other parts of the 
metropolis is not sufficient for the proper nourish- 
ment of families, and renders it all the more neces- 
sary that every possible care should be taken to 
enforce as much as possible right sanitary arrange- 
ments. This is, however, a matter sadly neglected 
in great part of the Bethnal-green district, in 
which so many deaths from fever, small-pox, 
and similar disorders, have occurred; and we 
find the condition of Hollybush-place and the 
parts surrounding quite sufficient to account for 
the disastrous state of affairs. This court is 
reached by a narrow, dirty street, much neglected 
by the scavengers, and with scarcely any means 
of surface drainage, so that stagnant water 
collects and putrifies. The houses here are small, 
some having four little rooms, and an attic formed 
in the slanting roof. In eight cases out of ten 
each room is occupied by a separate family. At 
the bottom of this street a narrow opening leads 
to Hollybush-place, in which are twelve or 
thirteen houses somewhat similar to those just 
mentioned. Some of these are now undergoing 
repair, and preparations seem to have been made 
for improving the drainage. 

No. 10, in which the girl died, is a house which 
has probably been standing there for not less than 
two centuries, as is shown by its peculiar form 
and the panels and stair-rails which still remain 
in the interior: at one time it was probably 
in a large garden, part of which is now covered 
by other dwellings. No. 10 is two stories high, 
with a garret above: beneath is a cellar, in which 
there is a 16-feet well: the water of this has not 
been lately used for domestic purposes, nor would it 
be well to do so: itis therefore hoped thatt hisunder- 
croft may be kept locked as it is at present. The 
ground-floor is divided into two apartments, which 
are occupied by a family of six or seven persons ; 
and the place when we saw it was clean and 
comfortable-looking. Above is one large apart- 
ment, with windows at the back and front: this 
was also neatly kept. There were two looms 
(standing idle) and three beds. It seems that 
the couple who live here and rent the house have 
children; but while they occupy one bed them- 
selves, they let the other two beds to single men ! 
It was admitted that three young men were at 
times accommodated in this way; but it has been 
stated that there were occasionally four. Besides 
the indecency of such arrangements, subletting in 
this way to persons who are not members of the 
same family is illegal. There is no doubt that 
this practice is carried on to a considerable extent, 
and the police are unable to prevent it in conse- 
quence of not being able to interfere unless they 
have some certain information. A short flight of 
stairs leads to the garret in which the child died. 
Here was a scene of misery and neglect. The 
ceiling and wall-plaster were falling in all direc- 
tions: in front of the fire on the floor ona few 
bedclothes sat one of the sick children: not far 





off was another: the father was at work at shoe- 
making. He was a sober and intelligent-looking 
man; but being affected with some chest disease, 
he was not able to work so steadily and long as he 
might otherwise have done: besides the machines 
had caused a reduction, and he declared that, one 
week with another, his earnings did not average 
5s., out of which 1s. 6d. a week had to be paid for 
rent. This man said,—and we are assured from 
inquiry that his statement is trustworthy,—that 
he had not tasted a piece of butcher’s meat for five 
months. He showed his book, in which were the 
regular receipts for rent. He said, “I do not owe 
a farthing for this. The way we manage is, be- 
fore we buy bread we put away 2d. each day: 
this comes to 14d., and leaves a little to make up 
at the end of the week.” On directing atten- 
tion to the circumstance that the windows were 
closed, he pointed to a large shed, one end of 
which was a few yards off. On examination we 
found this occupied by fifty cows and three or 
four horses: we were told that pigs were also 
kept, but there were none visible at the time of 
our visit. The occupier of the attic said that the 
smell from this and from closets, dungheaps, 
and drains, was frightful,—particularly when the 
wind set from a certain quarter. 

Our readers may judge from this sketch-plan, 
showing the position of the house, whether or 
not this is to be wondered at. 
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Some are of opinion that cowsheds, surrounded 
by a thick population, are wholesome. Indeed, we 
were told at another large establishment of this 
kind, situate at no great distance from it, that the 
atmosphere was so salubrious that medical men sent 
patients there for the benefit of theair. On asking 
for the name of one gentleman who had recom- 
mended this treatment, and calling upon him, it 
was not surprising to find that he repudiated the 
idea altogether. The interior of the cowshed near 
Hollybush-place forms a curious scene. In long 
perspectives the cows stand side by side, very close 
together. In one part is the tank for the recep- 
tion of the various kinds of refuse, with a place 
for the storing of grains. It is supposed that the 
dung-heap is cleared every day; but this seems 
not to be so thoroughly done as is necessary, and 
very bad smells arise from the grains if they are 
allowed to get stale. Upon the whole there seems 
to be a desire on the part of the proprietor to 
keep the animals in as clean and good a condition 
as is possible, and the water supply seems excel- 
lent ; but there were three large untrapped gully- 
holes, which must be bad for the cows as well as 
for human beings. It is a singular fact which we 
have before noticed, that those who have in 
their premises a sanitary deficiency, complain of 
something which they consider worse in a 
neighbour’s place. For instance, the cowkeeper, 
who is much complained of by those surrounding, 
directed attention to the numerous cesspools which 
were close against his walls, and not only did 
damage, but were the cause of most unpleasant 
smells. There can be no doubt that both are a 
cause of mischief; and, as regards the cowhouses 
in London, we have always found that, although 
every precaution be used, there are complaints 
for some distance around, particularly in the 
summer time; and we feel certain that these, when 
accompanied by overcrowding and bad drainage, 
cause a considerable amount of fever and dis- 
ease of this class. We have found the same to 
be the case in St. Pancras, Islington, and other 
districts ; and it would be useful to strike a circle 





round some of these places, which are thick] 
populated, and from the medical attendants’ and 
registrars’ reports obtain a statement of the genera] 
amount of sickness and death, so as to com. 
pare this with other localities where there are no 
cowhouses, but which are situate in a similar 
manner as regards population, drainage, and so 
on. 
To return to Hollybush-place. Dr. Moore says, 
that in house after house to which he is called 
in this neighbourhood he finds exactly the 
same state of things; that within five weeks 
he had attended five cases of low fever, or 
blood poisoning, all of which had proved fatal; 
and that when he held the unpaid office of 
sanitary inspector three years ago, the parish com. 
plained, and got rid of him on the ground that 
they could not he constantly troubled by his 
reports on the sanitary condition of the parish, 
While here, the women and children flocked out 
of the houses, and in much excitement complained 
of the noise which had been made in consequence 
of the child’s death. One woman said, “ Have | 
not had two children died lately of scarlet fever ? 
Did I say anything about it?” Another, a 
daughter of the above: ‘ I am in the same house, 
but no one heard me grumble.” Others boasted 
of the patience with which they had borne the loss 
of children, considering that it was wicked to 
grumble at the willof God. The passion shown 
against the man and his wife of No. 10 was extra- 
ordinary ; and we believe that these people, having 
more sense than those around, aad so, having, with 
a good object, directed attention to the unfortunate 
case of their child, were liable to be burnt in 
effigy, or personally injured, by the very people 
who, having themselves had children destroyed 
by sanitary derangements, should have felt 
thankful to any one for endeavouring to promote 
a change. On asking one of these women at 
random the number of her children, we learnt she 
had had ten born: two only were living. Another 
had had thirteen children born, and five were living. 
With the fact before us of such wilful destruc- 
tion of human life; with the knowledge of the 
ignorance and carelessness which exist; con- 
sidering the condition of the thousands of houses 
in which too many are obliged to make their 
homes ; who can say that there is no necessity for 
police interference* with the tenement-dwellings, 
as well as with the lodging houses? The necessity 
is even greater; for in the lodging-houses the 
majority of the inmates are people who have 
arrived at years of discretion; whereas, in the 
tenements helpless children are allowed to suffer. 

The water supplyof Hollybush-place is of the 
imperfect kind often met with in similar situa- 
tions. There are no cisterns: there is only a small 
pipe, the water from which runs for about twenty 
minutes each day, except Sundays, 


It is a pleasant contrast to come from such 
scenes to the palace-like building which has been 
raised by the munificence of Miss Coutts, in 
Columbia-square. Few who have not seen this 
can form an idea, now that the various wings are 
completed, of its noble aspect, and of the good 
effect of the spacious play-ground, in which is the 
clock tower, engraved not long since in the 
Builder. The open stair-cases are easy of ascent ; 
the landings roomy; the baths and lavatories, 
and fittings of the apartments, excellent. The 
covered drying place and wash-houses, at the top 
of the building, are very convenient. There are 
here 183 distinct suites of apartments, the 
rents being 5s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 4s., 3s. 8d., 3s. 64., 
2s. 9d., and 2s. Here there has been no fatal 
spreading of fever. There were three cases 
of small-pox, which were slight, and which were 
said to have been introduced from a school close 
by. This did not spread beyond the apartments 
in which the family dwelt. We do not exactly 
know {the rate which this institution pays per 
cent. for the very large expense which has me 
incurred. It would seem, however, that ! 
has in this instance been rather the intention 
of the benevolent foundress to show an CX 
ample of dwellings which might be the | means 
of leading to an entire change, in this my 
lected neighbourhood, of the dwellings of the “ 
dustrious and poorer classes. Still this 1s - 
exactly the thing which is needed for the ¢ 
of people who live in Hollybush-place. 

ore 





* It is certain that many of the parish inspectot’ 
of nuisances are tco Jax in their duty. Pet 
in some parishes, they would be likely to give 0 wrietors 
the boards by showing too much zeal. The et ia 
of dilapidated property have influence ; and in rae fog- 
don a large business 1s done in the purchase 0} poe 
ends of leases; and, during the time these have ople’s 
getting as much money as possible from the poor on 
rooms, and doing as little as possible to the property 
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STATE OF THE MARBEUF CHAPEL, IN 
PARIS. 


Aw esteemed correspondent, signing himself “A 
Traveller,” writing to us on this subject, says :— 

“« Will you allow me to offer a few remarks on 
the notice in your paper relative to the Marbeuf 
Chapel in Paris ? 

The building is indeed a wretched one. At the 
came time it should be remembered that it was the 
first Eoglish chapel in Paris except the ambas- 
sador’s in his own private residence. There was 
considerable difficulty in obtaining permission to 
erect any chapel; and it was necessary in those 
days that the building should be plain and 
unobtrusive. It was erected at the expense of a 
private individual ; and the present owner derives 
yo pecuniary advantage whatever: he. merely 
appoints a minister. 

However, the chapel and the street will soon be 
swept away by the improvements now in progress. 
Of course, a new chapel must be erected in the 
same quarter of the town : and you will do a great 
service to the Church of England in Paris by call- 
ing public attention to the contemplated changes, 
which involve the removal of the present building. 
As a new chapel must be erected, it is most de- 
sirable that it should be a suitable one. 

I should not, however, have addressed you but 
for the following words: ‘The manner in which 
the services have been performed here of late is 
not very satisfactory.’ This, I think, is not just 
to the minister. I knew the chapel in Mr. Lovel’s 
time, and under Bishop Spencer ; and I must say 
that the services were never conducted with more 
propriety than at the present time. Besides the 
morning and afternoon ‘services, there is a third at 
night, a short one, for the working classes; and I 
can only account for the severe censure in the 
article by supposing that the writer attended 
that service and mistook it for the regular one. 

The Hymn Book is that of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. It can scarcely, 
therefore, be called a private collection. It was 
introduced by Bishop Spencer, and has been con- 
tinued by the present minister. You would, I 
think, have spoken in a softer tone if you had been 
acquainted with these circumstances. The notice 
is calculated to excite prejudice against the chapel 
and the minister.” 

The writer, it will be seen, corroborates all we 
stated touching the Marbeuf Chapel, excepting so 
far as regards the manner in which the service is 
performed ; and, as he bears such strong testimony 
in favour of that, we should have been disposed to 
believe that our experience was an unfortunate 
exception. Since the appearance of our remarks, 
however, we have received from other recent 
travellers such strong expressions of opinion similar 
to our own that we are forced to let our first 
objections stand exactly where they were. As to 
the miserable ugliness of the building, and its 
slovenly and unbecoming appearance inside, there 
cannot be two opinions. 











NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Kilmarnock,—The new corn exchange here has 
been opened. It is situate at the junction of 
London road with Green-street. It covers an 
area of 1,602 square yards, has a frontage to 
Green-street of 136 feet, und to London road of 
92 feet. The lower story is rusticated. The 
Second story has twenty-five semicircular win- 
dows, which are divided by pilasters with carved 
capitals and key-stones. Above the windows is a 
cornice, having moulded trusses and intervening 
Wreaths, Above these again there is a balustrade 
with vases of stone. The tower at the angle of 
the building is 110 feet in height. Above its 
first story there is a balcony supported by orna- 
mental carved trusses. Upon the pedestal rest 
— columus with Corinthian capitals. Then 
follow i succession a moulded architrave, a frieze, 
* Cornice, and parapet, the whole being sur- 
a by a dome covered with lead, with a 
Pie hen vane. The market is at the south-east 
‘nd of the building. It is designed for the sale 
of outter and other farm produce. It has two 
tutrances, both from Green-street. The main 
ne to the hall is at the angle of the build- 
uB. The hall is designed to accommodate 1,200 
— the platform being capable of accommo- 
rp an additional 130. At its north end there 
They which runs half way along either side. 
i ~ is lighted both from the roof and from 
met ry Side, and one of the windows is illumi- 
afford With agricultural emblems. The building 

* imple accommodation for the amalga- 
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reading-room. Another room is designed for sales 
of property, committee meetings, &c. In the 
lower flat there are six shops. The building has 
been erected at a cost of about 5,300/., exclusive 
of the tower, the cost of which, 6007. has been 
defrayed by private subscription. The whole 
exterior is in the Italian style of architecture, 
from a design by Mr. James Ingram, architect, 
Kilmarnock. 

Partick (near Glasgow).—St. Mary’s church, 
Partick, has been opened. The dimeasions of the 
interior of the church are 66 feet by 50 feet, and it 
is seated for 980 persons. It consists of a nave 
and aisles, in the Gothic style, the roof of the 
nave being supported by light iron pillars, which 
also support the galleries. ‘The copes underneath 
the galleries are moulded: those under the spring 
of the arches are foliated, and are picked out in 
colour and hatched in gold. The pillars them- 
selves are bronzed. The gallery front is divided 
into panels, filled in with tracery, and the whole 
is stained. The lining at the back of the tracery 
is coloured a crimson purple, in the centre of 
which is a gilt star. The roof is open the whole 
way, and is also stained a light colour: iron tie- 
rods have been substituted for wooden tie-beams, 
painted a deep blue, with ornaments at centre, 
ends picked out in colour and gold. The spire is 
not yet commenced, but it is to be proceeded with 
at once, and the whole building has yet to be 
pointed. The building has been carrizd ou under 
the superintendence of Mr. O’ Donoghue, architect, 
Glasgow, from whose design the church has been 
erected. Mr. O’Donoghue has been awarded the 
first prize for his designs for the proposed new 
United Presbyterian church at Partick. 

Inverness.— The chief stone of the United 
Presbyterian new Church, in Union-street, has 
now been laid. The edifice is to be in the Late 
| Decorated style of architecture. The frontage 
will be to Union-street, with a breadth of 48 feet, 
the length being 75 feet. The entrance will be 
by a porch in the centre of the frontage, 10 feet 
wide by 18 feet in height, with a gable over this, 
Above is the principal window, composed of five 
large traceried windows; while at some distance 
from this, on either side, are windows of smaller 
dimensions, On the west side of the church there 
are also five windows. The tower rises from the 
west end of the church, and is surmounted by a 
lautern. The total height is 100 feet. The body 
of the church is 60 feet long by 38 feet wide. The 
seats are in three main divisions, facing the pulpit 
at the extreme south end, with transepts running 
through the church from two lobby ‘entrances. 
There is a large gallery at the north end; anda 
few sittings are likewise situate facing the sides 
of the pulpit, or rather platform, with desk in the 
centre. The roof will be of open timber, stained 
and varnished. Above the platform isia circular 
traceried window. It is proposed to erect a small 
vestry at the back of the church. The architects 
are Messrs. Ross & Joass, and Mr. Hen¢ry is the 
builder. The entire cost is at present estimated 
at 2,600/., the tower alone costing 6007. | 

Wick.—The foundation stone of the ‘new har- 
bour at Wick was to be laid on the 1st inst. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. | 


Leicester.—The Town Council have passed a 
resolution to the effect that a Town-hall ought to 
be built, and appointing a committee to consider 
the subject and report. 

Cambridge.—The Governors of Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital are about to consider the question of im- 
proving the Hospital. A committee, after de- 
liberation, had agreed to recommend the Gevernors 
to adopt one of the three following courses :— 
No. 1. The improved plan of Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
cost 9,0007. No. 2. A modification of Mr. 
Wyatt’s plan, cost 7,000/. No. 3. The erettion of 
a new building, cost 13,000/. ‘ 
Witney.—The completion of a railway to Witney 
has been followed by the erection of a Corn Ex- 
change on the site of the old Corn Returns’ Office. 
The building was estimated to cost 1,800/., the 
site 500/. The building occupies a prominent 
position in the Market-place, immediately opposite 
the Marlborough Arms. It consists of a room for 
the use of farmers and dealers attending the 
market, 70 feet by 353 feet ; reading-room for the 
use of the Athenzeum, 21 feet by 15 feet ; lecture- 
room on the upper story, 39} feet by 21 feet; 
and two smaller rooms, each 11 feet by 9 feet. 
The architect was Mr. Collier; and the builder, 
Mr. Bartlett. 

Gloucester.—The new Cattle Market has been 
opened. Accommodation, says the local Chronicle, 





mated Kilmarnock library, and for the Athenxum f 





has been furnished for between five and six 





thousand head of stock. A shed, 370 feet in 
length, has been erected from near the London- 
road entrance to the Wellington Hotel, and may 
be used for the sale either of horses and valuable 
cattle, or of agricultural implements, or of both. 
Accommodation has been provided for about 480 
horses, standings for 680 cattle (including bulls), 
and pens for about 3,500 sheep and 580 pigs. The 
entrance for pigs is near the Northgate brewery, 
where an inclosed space, entirely independent of 
the remainder of the market, has been set apart 
for the pig trade. At this entrance a house for 
the reception of the city fire-engine and fire-escape 
has been erected, and the entrance to the horse- 
fair will adjoin the engine-house. The centre is 
devoted to the reception of horned cattle, for 
which separate standings, about 30 feet in length, 
and convenient for auction sales, bave been erected. 
A shed, for the convenience of persons attending 
in inclement weather, and a settling office, have 
been erected near the centre of the market; also 
two private offices, one for the market-keeper, and 
one which may belet. All the space on the south 
side has been devoted to the sheep fair. The 
entrance for cattle is opposite New Market- 
parade: the sheep will enter at a gate between 
Clarence-street and Dog-lane. The cattle and 
pig standings are paved with Bristol stone, aud 
the sheep-pens with Broseley brick. ‘The remainder 
of the market is laid with broken stone and gravel. 
The boundary from the London-road entrance to 
Clarence-street is a dwarf brick wall, with iron 
palisading, and from the entrance opposite Cla- 
rence-street to the Wellington Hotel a high brick- 
wall with Bath stone coping. There are two out- 
lets in the Station-road for cattle going by rail, 
and large drinking-troughs have been placed at 
the different entrances. A covered archway has 
been left in the centre of the horse or implement 
shed, leading to the space on which the sheds 
formerly used for the cheese fairs stood, and which 
space is available for conversion into either cheese, 
wool, or skin markets. Mr. Griffiths, of Bridg- 
north, county surveyor of Staffordshire, was the 
architect and designer of the market; and the 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Jones & 
Sons, of Gloucester. 

Hereford.—The new bank recently erected in 
Broad-street, for the National Provincial Banking 
Company, is to be opened on the 21st inst. The 
work has been carried out by Mr. R. Welsh, of 
Hereford, the contractor. The style is Italian. 

Presteign (Herefordshire).—The new market- 
hall and public room building, originated by a few 
individuals forming a limited liability company, has 
made a commencement. The site is in the centre 
of the town. The architect of the building is Mr. 
T. Nicholson, and the builder Mr. W. Bowers, 
both of Hereford. 

Newtown. — The Shrewsbury Chronicle states 
that Mr. John Stephens, of the Bank, has deter- 
mined to build a market-place upon his property 
in Severn-street, almost in the centre of the pre- 
sent market-place, and a few yards distant from 
and parallel with the Butchers’-arcade, to which 
it appears similar in size. It is intended to appro- 
priate the ground or lower story to a butter, cheese, 
and poultry market ; the upper for grain and wool. 
In speaking of the building trade in New- 
town, the same paper says ;—When the question 
of the introduction of a railway to this town was 
discussed, and the pros and cons. of the subject 
taken into consideration, it was calculated that 
the local trades of the neighbourhood would re- 
ceive a great impetus therefrom, and especially 
the building trades. So far as our observation 
goes, every anticipated advantage has been or is 
in the course of realization ; but none, in our 
opinion, are receiving the benefit to an equal 
extent with those who are connected with the 
trades to which we now refer. Never, from the 
time of the great building mania, which extended 
from about 1825 to 1835, has there been such a 
number of new buildings in progress as at 
present. For years it has been calculated that 
should the drooping energies of the town aguin 
revive, and the trade, local and general, assume 
its wonted business, a better class of houses would 
be required than then existed; and no axiom was 
ever more correct. The building of small houses 
is quite beside the question, it being considered 
that of them there are a sufficient number already 
in existence ; and that in the matter of dwellings 
society generally requires a move upwards; and 
to all appearance that process is taking place. 
Devonport.—The Devonport, Stonehouse, and 
Cornwall hospital has been completed, and when 
furnished will be opened for patients. It stands 
in a healthful situation, on the top of a hill, with 
windows facing the sea. Mr. Norman was the 
architect. At a bazaar held to aid in providing 
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funds for furnishing the hospital, the sum of 800/. 
has been realized. 

Sedgley.— Arrangements for commencing the 
new Public Office are now completed, and the 
building will be proceeded with forthwith. The 
building will front the Vicarage, and will be 
erected where the old Workhouse now stands. 
There will bea Police-court 37 feet by 20 feet, 
the entrance to which will be from Gospel End- 
street. The charge and reserve rooms, and the 
superintendent’s parlour, with bed-rooms over, 
will form the front building. There will be at 
the back of the Court a retiring-room for the 
Justices, and there will be kitchens and bed-rooms 
for the superintendent and his men; also a num- 
ber of cells and other necessary buildings. Mr. 
Charles Hartland is the builder. The cost of 
erection will be about 750/., according to the 
contract ; and, with the land, the outlay will be 
upwards of 1,200/., for which the county will pay 
601. a-year, and take it on a lease for fourteen 
years, 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Cowes.—A considerable population bas been 
gradually gathering in the National Freehold 
Land Society’s estate at Gurnard; and, as no 
place of worship stood within a mile or two of the 
spot, the Rev. E. Silver, of Trinity Church, formed 
the project of erecting there a school-church. 
The foundation-stone of this building has just 
been laid by Miss Ward, of Westhill. The dimen- 
sions are 48 feet 6 inches by 18 feet 6 inches; 
and the edifice is situate on the old road to 
Gurnard Bay, just below Blackwell’s Gurnard 
Hotel. 

Winscombe.—Some time since it was discovered 
that the roof of Winscombe Church was leaky, and 
the churchwardens made arrangements with Mr. 
Gibbs, of Bristol, to exchange the old lead roof, 
which was very heavy, for one of a thinner kind. 
On stripping the roof, it was found that the beams 
were rotten, and it was agreed to call in the ser- 
vices of an architect to report upon the state of 
the building. This duty was confided to Mr. 
Norton, of London, and he reported upon the 
urgent necessity of new roofs to the nave and 
south aisle, and at the same time suggested that 
a thorough internal restoration of the fabric should 
be effected. This suggestion was considered and 
agreed to. A sum of 500/. was obtained from the 
Exchequer Loan Commissioners, the amount to be 
spread over several years for repayment. This 
formed the nucleus of the restoration fund. The 
church has now been entirely reseated, and new 
roofsand floors provided. The seats are open, and 
of wainscot oak, many of the antique carved bench 
ends which were in the old buildings being worked 
up in the new seats. There is also a new hammer- 
beam roof, with angel corbels. The walls and 
pillars have been scraped, and the church has been 
supplied with one of Haden’s apparatus for heat- 
ing. The chancel was in a very dilapidated state, 
and it was decided to restore it. The church itself 
is in the Perpendicular style of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, but in the process of demolishing the chancel 
it was discovered that it was in the Early English 
style of the thirteenth century. This being the 
case, the Rev. J. A. Yatman, a friend and relative 
of the vicar, decided on rebuilding it in the 
original style, and there are, consequently, two 
widely different schools of architecture in the 
building. There is a triplet window in the east 
wall, with Purbeck marble shafts. This window 
will be filled with coloured glass. There are side 
windows in the chancel, which are to be filled with 
stained glass from the old windows, cleaned and 
restored for the purpose. The floor of the chancel 
is laid with encaustic tiles. The whole of the 
work of restoration has been performed by Mr. H. 
Hughes, of Bristol, builder, at a cost of 1,400/., 
exclusive of the amount for rebuilding the chancel, 
which will cost about 600/., and which, with the 
exception of a donation of 100/. from the lay vicar, 
will be defrayed by the Rev. J. Yatman. A new 
organ has been erected by Mr. Willis, of London. 

Hope Bowdler.—The Shrewsbury Chronicle re- 
ports the re-consecration and opening of the 
church here. For some years past a movement 
had been a-foot for its restoration, the old Nor- 
man structure having become so dilapidated as to 
be totally unfit for sacred purposes, and even dan- 
gerous to any congregation assembling in it. Such 
being its condition, it was determined to remove 
the nave and chancel, and a subscription was 
entered into for the purpose. A very considerable 
portion of the sum raised for re-building the 
church was contributed by the family of Brooke 
and the relatives of Mrs, Riou Benson, the rector’s 
wife. The east window was erected by the Rev. 








G. Curtis, in memory of his mother. During the 
progress of this part of the work it was discovered 
that the tower was in a dangerous condition, and 
it was resolved to pull that down likewise: this 
involved the entire re-building of the church. 
The new edifice is upon a larger scale than the 
former one, but upon the same site, and has been 
built by Messrs. Nevett, of Ironbridge, from 
designs by Mr. S. Pountney Smith, of Shrews- 
bury. The building is of stone from the Sowdley 
quarries in the neighbourhood, with slight mix- 
tures of Grinshill stone in the arches of the exte- 
rior. The walls inside are of dressed stone, so 
that no plastering is used except between the 
rafters of the nave roof. The roofs of the chancel 
and vestry are boarded, stained, and varnished. 
The three lancet windows at the east end are 
filled in with stained glass by Mr. Evans, of 
Shrewsbury, the subjects being, “Our Saviour 
raising Lazarus,” “The Woman at the Well,” 
“ The Last Supper,” “ The Crucifixion,” and “ The 
Ascension.” It was placed there by the Rev. 
George Curtis, a late incumbent, as a memorial of 
his deceased mother. The seats are all open, with 
elbows, and the backs are in part made ont of 
fragments from the old church: the panels of the 
pulpit are carved relics from the former one, 
cleaned up and varnished. The choir seats and 
the reading-desk are framed out of the old timber, 
also the arched principals and ashlers in the chan- 
cel roof. 

Lichfield.—St. Chad’s Church, the original 
foundation of whick must have been laid upwards 
of a thousand years ago, was enlarged about twelve 
years since, by the liberality of Miss Dyott. Much 
more, however, remained to be done, and the work 
of renovation has been continued for several years 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the rector, 
by whom the chancel has been restored to its 
original condition, A new vestry has algo just 
been added, and many other alterations made. 
From a statement just issued by the Rev. John 
Graham, incumbent, it appears that a deficiency 
of 88/. remains to be raised to meet the expenses 
incurred. 

Liverpool.—The chief stone of the new church 
for a part of the district of St. Martin’s, to be 
dedicated to St. Titus, has been laid upon a site 
selected in Front Portland-street, Vauxhall-road. 
The site, 108 feet by 54 feet, has been obtained 
by pulling down a number of houses in Front and 
Back Portland streets. The only frontages will 
be to these streets, the east and west ends abutting 
upon the adjoining property. The style of archi- 
tecture adopted is a simple adaptation of the 
Geometric Middle Pointed. The church will be 
constructed of grey bricks, with red stone dress- 
ings, fire-brick arches, and blue brick bands. The 
edifice will consist of a nave 85 feet long, and 
north and south aisles, separated by light iron 
pillars, having hammered iron foliated capitals 
supporting the open timbered nave roof and 
gabled aisle roofs; and a chancel, 22 feet by 
15 feet, lighted by a triplet sash-window filled in 
with geometric tracery. The seating will be all 
free, and consist of open benches, stained and var- 
nished, accommodation being obtained for 600 
persons, without galleries. The entrance will be 
by a double entranced porch, having a triplet 
window over filled in with geometric tracery. At 
the north-west angle will be a simple bell-turret, 
about 75 feet high. The cost of the church will 
be about 3,2007. The architect is Mr. William 
Culshaw, and the builder Mr. James Burroughs, 
both of Liverpool. 

Wigan (Lancashire).—The foundation-stone of 
a newchurch, to be dedicated to St. James, has been 
laid at Poolstock, a rising neighbourhood in which 
several new cotton mills and other works have lately 
been and are even now being erected. The edifice 
will be built and endowed in pursuance of a trust 
in the will of the late Mr. James Eckersley, of the 
firm of James Eckersley & Sons, cotton spinners, 
Wigan, that gentleman having left a sum towards 
the object, and the funds having been further 
augmented by Mr. N. Eckersley, the surviving 
brother of the deceased donor. The building, 
which will be in the Perpendicular style, will be 
78 feet 6 inches long. There will be a tower 
100 feet high and 16 feet square, and a peal of six 
bells. It is calculated that accommodation will 
be provided for about 700. 

Leeds.—When St. Matthew’s Church was re- 
opened, after its enlargement last year, a pulpit 
and lectern, in Caen stone and marble, were 
given, the former by the ladies of the congrega 
tion, and the latter by Mr. Corson, the architect, 
under whose superintendence the alterations had 
been carried out. The old reading-desk, in stained 

wood, was still used. This has now been removed, 
and has been replaced by a new one in keeping 


with the pulpit and lectern. It consists of 
moulded Caen stone base and surbase, supporting 
two pilasters of polished dark red serpentine 
marble, and coupled polished Languedoc marble 
shafts, with carved and foliated caps, from which 
spring two cusped arches and cusped brackets 
supporting the book-rest. At one end of the desk 
a carved corbel supports a polished marble shaft 
with enriched cap. Upon this stands a polished 
brass standard for the light. Around the book. 
rest is a border of carved hawthorn leaf, The 


Ingle, of Leeds, who also carved the pulpit and 
eagle. The brasswork is from Mr. Brawn, of Bir. 
mingham. The desk was designed by Mr. Corson, 
and is the gift of Mr. John Maude, churchwarden, 
Allerton Bywater.—The foundation stone of a 
new church at Allerton Bywater is about to be 
laid by Mr. T. D. Bland, of Kippax Park, The 
church is to be dedicated in the name of St, 
Mary-the-Less, and the necessity for its erection 
has long been felt in the locality. Messrs. Perkin 
& Backhouse, of Leeds, are the architects. 
Cayton (Yorkshire).— The parish church of 
Cayton has been re-opened. The church had been 
in the most dilapidated condition. The galleries 
have “been all removed, and the nave seated 
throughout with uniform open benches, 
Hull.—The church of St. Mary, Lowgate, Hull, 
has been re-opened for service after being closed 
two years and a quarter, during which time the 
entire edifice has been restored in accordance with 
the plans and designs of Mr. Scott, architect, 
This church was a very unsightly building. 








TERCENTENARY OF ELIZABETH 
COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 


“ THE School of Queen Elizabeth,” or “ Eliza. 
beth College,” as it is now termed, was founded 
by that sovereign in the year 1563, and 300 
years having now elapsed, the directors bave 
celebrated this event first by a special service in the 
town church, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Winchester (Dr. Sumner), the diocesan of the 
island and visitor of the College. 

By the regulations passed in September, 1563, 
it was ordered that the school should be called 
the “ School of Queen Elizabeth ;” also that “ The 
church and cemetery of the Cordeliers, with 
26 perches of ground on the north side, and 
30 perches on the south side, were given for the 
building of the school.” 

It appears that this church stood lower down 
than the present building (which was erected in 
1826), and that the school was really for some 
time kept in it, besides accommodating the master 
with a residence. A French historian has said 
that Richard II. founded a convent of Cordeliers 
on this site; but Mr. F. B. Tupper is inclined to 
doubt the assertion.* However this may be, it is 
certain that the college was originally endowed 
from lands and buildings belonging to the Crown, 
which had been either escheated or forfeited. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 

The Government inspector has approved of 
the junction lines on the Great Northern Rail- 
way at King’s-cross. Through trains between 
Farringdon-street and King’s-cross for the 
Great Northern were to commence running 
on the Ist inst. Formal notice has been 
given to the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade that the Charing-cross Railway 
will be completed by the 1st of November. The 
time specified in the contracts for the completion 
of the works has already expired, and the delay 
opening has been solely attributable to the slow 
progress made in the preparation and delivery of 
the ironwork for the bridges and stations. ‘The 
dispute in the iron districts has retarded the de- 
livery of a large quantity of the girders and other 
portions required for the Charing-cross Station. 
——A survey, it is understood, is now proceeding 
for the purpose of enabling the promoters to 
obtain parliamentary powers in the next session 
for the construction of a railway from the Brighton 
and South-Western on Wandsworth Common t0 
Wimbledon Common, Kingston Vale, Norbiton, 
Petersham, Star and Garter at Richmond, Kew, 
and to join the North and South Western at 
Brentford. The length of the proposed railway 
would be about eleven miles and a half, and it ba 
estimated by Mr. Folton, the engineer, that “4 
cost would be 350,0002.——Mr. Hawkshaw 18 0 








* «History of Guernsey.” A work which has supplied 
much of the information here presented. 
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be the engineer of the new railways about to be 
constructed in the south of Russia, from Moscow 
to Sebastopol and Odessa, The sum to be expended 
on them is 25,000,000/. 








THE MONTHLY RETURNS OF THE 
DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


Tue Superintending Architect, Mr. George 
Vulliamy, has made his annual report to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works on the monthly 
returns by the District Surveyors. 

oA general abstract of the returns of fees for 
the year 1862 is appended to this report, along 
with a list showing the comparative revenues of 
the several districts. 

The total of the gross fees for the year is 
95,3151. 28. 3d., received in respect of 15,707 
works; of which upwards of two-thirds were done 
within the year. 

The gross fees received in 32 districts vary from 
341. to 378/.; 11 being under 2007. each, 10 under 
3007. each, and 11 under 400/. each. In 24 dis- 
tricts the incomes vary from 406/. to 1,267/. 

The expenses of the district offices, taken mostly 
on the basis of 1861, are 5,0497. ‘Thefees remain- 
ing due for all arrears are 17,163/. 13s. 7d., and the 
sums abated or lost are 1,140. 17s. 9d. 

The results of the present abstract, compared 
with those of former years, show an increase— 


Works. Fees received. 
In 1856 14,654 £19,904 14 11 
yy) 1857 15,330 20,969 11 4 
y» 1858 15,500 21,732 11 2 
yy 1859 15,558 22,385 9 2 
»» 1860 sia 15,039 22,791 2 3 
», 1861 ae 14,008 21,586 2 8 
s, 1862 15,707 25,315 2 3” 








NEW IRON BUILDING, GLASGOW. 


A BUILDING, now in course of construction in 
Argyle-street, a little to the west of Jamaica-street, 
is constructed, so far as regards its framework, 
from the level of the street to the roof, entirely of 
iron. The cast-iron columns which rise from the 
street level in front and rear of the building rest 
upon massive butts of very hard sandstone, while 
these in the intericr rise from a solid foundation 
of cube stones under the basement floor. 

The three structural divisions of the building, 
which correspond to the main divisions in the 
elevation, are spanned at each floor by McConnell’s 
patent beams resting on the columns : these beams 
(which are constructed on a principle patented by 
Messrs, R. McConnell & Co., in which advantage 
isat once taken of the tensile strength of mal- 
leable iron united to the resistance and rigidity 
of cast iron) are again connected transversely by 
malleable iron joists of the T section, each about 
144 feet long, by a depth of 6} inches, which were 
rolled by the Glasgow Iron Company, from a section 
prepared expressly for the building. The centres 
of joists are 6 feet 6 inches apart. The flooring is 
of 2} inch battens, 6} inches broad, grooved, and 
tongued with strong hoop-iron. The flooring is 
fastened to the malleable iron joists by strong 
screws, The roof is of timber, in three bays, 
composed with trussed couples and purlins, aud 
slated in the usual way. The building, which has 
a frontage of 57 feet 6 inches, by a depth of 
58 feet, is to be divided on the street-floor into 
three shops, having large saloons behind, and cor- 
responding cellarage below. The upper stories 
Will be divided for warehouses. 

The work is expected to be completed before 
the end of October. The architects are Messrs. 
John Baird and James Thomson, of Glasgow. 
The construction of the iron-work has been en- 
trusted to Messrs, McConnell & Co. 





RATING OF GAS AND WATER WORKS.* 


How gas-works, water-works, and railways are 
7 be rated, has been a constant subject of litiga- 
rg The principle of a rate is simple enough 
aan abstract—the value is that for which the 
whi au ‘property would Jet for the purpose to 
of “ is applied. That principle is not difficult 
in *PP ication where the whole property is situate 
re - parish, Bat, where the property lies in 
of t more parishes, and especially if the value 
he as Property in the one parish depends upon 
pot —— with some common use of it by the 
a parishes—how then? For instance, gas- 

Wi in parish B; the pipes run into parish 
am ithout the works the Pipes would be worth- 

; and without the pipes the works would be 
i ee 





worthless. The establishment that governs the 
whole concern is in parish B; the receipts are 
there collected. How is this to be rated? In 
the first place, how is the value to be ascertained, 
and then how is it to be apportioned ? 

What is its rateable value? The general rule 
is, that it is that which it would let for by public 
auction to be used for the purposes to which it is 
applied. But this rule does not solve the problem 
of railways, gas-works, and water-works, because 
they are never so let; and therefore the assessors 
can only proceed to ascertain the value precisely 
as a prudent man would do, if contemplatiug a 
lease from the company. How this should be 
done—that is to say, in what manner the amount 
should be taken—has been the cause of all the 
difficulties and disputes that have arisen, and 
which the courts have settled in a very clumsy and 
unsatisfactory fashion. The process has been 
adopted of inquiry into profits—a test that is 
plainly erroneous. When we desire to ascertain 
the rateable value of a grocer’s shop, we do not 
make him produce his books and prove what are 
his profits; for this reason, that profits are not 
rateable, but only the property on which these 
profits are earned; and if a grocer, with a busi- 
ness of 1,000/. a year, choose to carry it on in 
premises worth 50/. a year, while another grocer 
making only 500/. a year prefers to occupy pre- 
mises worth 100/. a year, the poor-rate would be 
assessed on the value of the respective premises, 
and the smaller business would pay the higher 
rate. Therefore, the profits are not a true test of 
the value of the premises, and there is no just 
reason why a gas company should be rated other- 
wise than a grocer is rated. The right manner of 
ascertaining value would be to leave profits and 
earnings wholly out of the question, and for a 
competent surveyor to value the works precisely 
as he would do if employed by a purchaser ;—thea 
in like manner to calculate the annual value of 
the privilege to occupy so much waste land with 
pipes. It matters not what these pipes convey, 
nor where they carry it: the gas is no more an 
element in the rateable value of gas-pipes than if 
they carried sewage or smoke: with as much 
reason might the grocer’s rate be raised because 
he had a pipe to carry his oil from one floor to 
another. The sum of the two estimates would 
exhibit the value for sale: a percentage upon 
this—perhaps about 6 per cent.—would represent 
the letting value; and the letting value is the 


the law. 

Instead of this, the courts have gone into an 
elaborate calculation of profits, and, of course, 
have been involved in endless difficulty; for the 
elements of profits vary with almost every busi- 
ness. A fight over a rate at quarter sessions is a 
conflict about profits—a battle of figures—what 
the company has spent and what it has received. 
Starting with a wrong principle, a satisfactory 
conclusion is not arrived at, and every new case 
leaves the law more confused than it found it. 

The courts appear to be beginning to feel this. 
In the case of The Sheffield Gas Company v. The 
Overseers of Sheffield, 8 ..T. Rep, N.S., 692, the 
Queen’s Bench has confessed the unsatisfactory 
character of the present rule: ‘‘The whole sub- 
ject-matter appears to be involved in so much 
difficulty and uncertainty, that we have taken 
much time in considering whether we could not 
place the rules as to rating these companies on 
more intelligible aud satisfactory principles, and 
which should be capable of uniform application. 
We have not, however, succeeded in laying down 
a rule which should be consistent with existing 
legislation and decisions on this subject, and would, 
at the same time, be capable of being satisfactorily 
worked.” 

Having thus confessed that the law is a bad 
law, the court proceeds to inquire whether the 
case of Reg. v. The West Middlesex Water-works 
Company, 1 E. and E., 716, had been properly 
adopted in the present case. Now, that case 
laid it down, rightly enough, that the test of 
value was what a hypothetical tenant would pay 
for the property by way of annual rental; but, 
then, it sanctioned what appears to us to bea 
wrong method of ascertaining what rent such a 
tenant ought to pay. It took into calculation 
the profits of the company, an item which, we 
respectfully submit, has nothing whatever to do 
with rating. Whether the company cleared 
50 per cent. or lost money by the concern in no 
way affected the rateable value of the premises it 
cecupied. A bankrupt grocery shop is valued pre- 
cisely the same asa flourishing grocer’s shop—of 
equal value as a building—neither more nor less. 
To rate gas-works, water-works, or railways fairly, 





*From The Law Times. 


the right course would be to value the buildings 





rateable value, minus the deductions allowed by | 
| gether escaped alteration, and remained to us ia 


and land as if for sale, and make the assumed 
rental a fixed percentage on that value, and to 
rate the pipes at the sum which in fairness might 
be asked and paid for the privilege of laying 
the pipes there; and then each parish would be 
entitled to rate just so much of the property as 
was within its bounds, and no more. A Dill 
should be submitted to Parliament next session, 
to settle the mode of assessing these companies 
upon the basis we have here sought to describe, 





REMOVAL OF OLD THINGS. 
BOLTON, YORKSHIRE, 


S1r,—In Mr. Parker’s notes on Bolton Castle, 
Yorkshire, he remarks that “ near the fireplace in 
the kitchen of the smaller hall is a sink or water- 
drain of plain character, but original, and the 
leaden pipe which conveyed the water was sold a 
few years since for 7s., by order of the steward, 
for the benefit of the estate.” 

As a sequel to this, 1 may state that I have 
just been visiting the castle, and went into the 
church adjoining. This has just been restored, or 
re-seated, by Mr. Atkinson, architect, York. 
There were here some very fine misereres, screen- 
work, and other carving, all of which have been 
turned out, to be replaced by meagre stained deal 
seats; and, it is said, all this fine work has been 
bought by the architect, with the consent of the 
vicar and other parties concerned. 

This is one of the most gross cases of destruc- 
tion that I have met with: and when architects 
assist in destroyiug what they ought to preserve, 
it ought not to pass unnoticed. 

W. W. Fawcert, M.A., Architect. 





KING INA’S PALACE. 


Srr,—Many of your readers will probably re- 
member the visit paid by the Somerset Archolo- 
gical Society to the old house at South Petherton, 
popularly called by the name of King Ina’s 
Palace. The ouly conjecture which the archwolo- 
gists could make respecting the origin of the name 
was, that the present house may possibly be on 
the site of a palace, which, having been of wood 
only, has long since disappeared. But the house 
as it then stood was pronounced to be a very 


| valuable and rare example of an English manor- 


house of the fifteenth century, which had alto- 


its original state, with all the internal arrange- 
ments perfect, including the hall, with a fine roof 
of open timber-work, the offices, and all the 
wooden partitions perfect, though in a decayed 
state. It was probably built by Sir Giles Dau- 
beny, in the time of Henry VI., who is buried in 
the parish church ; and the character of his tomb 
agrees with that of the house, which remained 
just as he had left it until the present year. It 
was an interesting chapter of the history of 
England, bringing forcibly before us the manners 
and customs of our forefathers. It was quite 
capable of being repaired without any alteration, 
and in that state would have made an excellent 
school-house, which is much wanted for the 
parish. 

Iam sorry to inform you that this interesting 
relic has fallen into the hands of the Philistines, and 
has been utterly and entirely ruined. Only just 
enough of the old building is left to show that the 
walls have not been entirely rebuilt, and the fine 
bay window has been marvellously preserved, but 
in other respects no one could recognize the house 
as the same. This valuable chapter of our domes- 
tic history is totally erased and obliterated for 
ever. The only chance of our having any record 
of it preserved is, that some architect may have 
made a set of careful drawings of it; and, if this 
should be the case, I hope he will communicate 
the fact to the public through your pages, It 
is not to be expected that the man who has 
done this wicked deed should have preserved any 
such record of his own stupidity: he evidently 
has all the self-conceit which so often accompanies 
extreme ignorance, and he has added insult to 
injury by changing it into a piece of vulgar 
Cockney Gothic, with a ludicrous attempt at 
Gothic chimneys, in the place of the valuable 
treasure which he has destroyed, because he was 
too stupid to understand its value. He was fairly 
warned of the consequences cf what he was going 
todo, and that he would bring upon himself the 
execration of every archologist in England, and 
their name is legion. The pillory is unfortunately 
abolished, or he would richly deserve it, but a 
moral pillory still exists through your pages, and 





this should be brought into full play. Every edu- 
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cated man of his acquaintance should cut him, as 
unworthy to associate with educated people : 
every educated lady should laugh at him, or 
express her scornful pity for his ignorance. If he 
is a member of any society of architects, he should 
at once be expelled from it as a disgrace to the 
body, and not fit to bear the name of an honour- 
able profession. His employer, who purchased 
this well-known relic of antiquity over the heads 
of several others who wished to buy it for the pur- 
pose of preserving it, will have reason enough to 
repent of his rashuess: he could have built a 
better house in a better situation for less money, 
and have left the old fabric alone: he would not 
then have had to pay for draining a swamp, nor 
for a law-suit arising from the bad title, and 
would not have made himself the laughing-stock 
of all his acquaintance. F. 8. A. 





AN INQUIRY AS TO PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


Ir will be a satisfaction to architects and 
builders generally, if any of your chemical corre- 
spondents will inform them what are the pecu- 
liarities of Portland cement which should make it 
a permanent and enduring substitute for Roman 
cement. The latter is a natural cement: theother is 
synthetic. Portland cement becomes excessively 
hard; so will many other compositions; but the 
question is, whence does it derive the element of 
durability? It has not been known more than 
twenty years, if so long. 

The heavier this cement is, the more it is gene- 
rally preferred ; and this property is derived from 
burning the ingredients so highly, that all trace 
of their original properties, either as clay or lime, 
are entirely destroyed, and converted into some- 
thing else. What? 

I venture to make this inquiry of your scientific 
readers, because it is of the utmost importance to 
all our building operations, that they should be 
carried out with confidence, and because, as a 
practical man, I fear that such confidence is not 
justified. If it were not invidious I could point 
to several works in Portland cement of the most 
respectable houses in the cement manufacturing 
business, where, after months’ and years’ duration, 
and even after rewards and medals by the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, it, now only, appears palpably to be 
failing. 

I am very much of opinion that Portland cement 
will eventually be found to be inferior-to the 
natural cements ; that itis a “nine days’ wonder;” 
but I am at a loss to understand why a material 
which indurates so excessively for a time should 
not continue that property, but bulge and crack, 
and disintegrate. I will take three or four of the 
first manufacturers for my instances, and show 
where their works were highly approved, and are 
now failures. I believe that they know little or 
nothing of the intrinsic properties of the article 
they make. For this reason I ask for information 
that may guide us all. CavTiovs. 





ANCIENT HEWERS OF WOOD: A STUDY 
FOR OUR TIME, 


CONSIDERABLE skill is required to hew timber. 
It requires more expertness to fell and prepare 
timber than is generally practised. Reading Vitru- 
vius’s rules relative to this (lib. ii., cap. 9), [venture 
to send you the sum: “ Usui civium decori urbium” 
our motto:—1l. Trees should be felled in autumn, 
or in the winter, and in the wane of the moon; 
for in this season the trees recover their vigour 
and solidity. Strength was dispersed among 
their leaves, and exhausted by their fruit, in 
spring aud summer: they will thus, late in the 
year, be free from a certain moisture, very apt to 
engender worms and rot them; which damp in 
autumn and winter is consumed and dried up. 
2. Trees should not be cut down at once, They 
should be cut carefully round towards the pith, that 
the sap may drop down and distil away ; and thus 
left until thoroughly dry, and then cut down en- 
tirely. 3. When fully dried, a tree should not be 
exposed to the south sun, high winds, and rain ; 
and should be smeared over with cow-dung, to 
prevent its splitting. 4. It should never be 
drawn through the dew, but be removed in the 
afternoon. 5. It is not fit for floors, doors, or 
windows till it has been felled three years. Per- 
haps these directions attended to would prevent 
the dry rot. We see from them that sawyers, 
carpenters, joiners, and builders, ages ago, were 
taught how to cut timber. The Sidonians ex- 
celled herein (1 Kings v. 6). They cut cedar out 
of Lebanon for Solomon, Cedar, naturally bitter, 





therefore offensive to worms, was found fresh in 
the Temple of Utica, in Barbary, about 2,000 
years old. Some, in modern times, build in a 
hurry, and the building does not last, the wood 
being worm-eaten. As a chemist, I venture to 
assert that timber, steeped in intensely bitter 
solution, viz., bichloride of mercury, being dis- 
tasteful to worms, will be indestructible, if the 
rules of Vitruvius be followed fully. 

The Canadian woods at present produce much 
timber ; but, alas! the trees are tapped for resin 
and turpentine; their natural antiseptic principle 
is removed; the wood is sapless; the dry rot 
follows. The natives are too greedy in tapping ; 
and our houses suffer in consequence. It seems, 
therefore, necessary, to restore artificially, what 
has been thus removed from foreign timber. 
Worm FENCE. 








HOLBORN VALLEY. 


Sir—You will oblige me by inserting in your next 
number the following extract from a letter which ap- 
peared in various journals, January, 1859 :— 

‘¢ The improvement of the communication from Holborn- 
hill to Skinner-street, first occupied my attention in 
1839, when I made the requisite surveys, and submitted 
my plan to the Court of Common Council in 1841, which 
was referred to the Farringdon New Street Committee, 
and subsequently, in 1842, to the London Bridge Ap- 
proaches Committee. The plan met with much support 
from the late Thomas Henry Hale, Esq., and other influ- 
ential members of the Corporation ; it was also brought 
under the notice of the then First Commissioner the Earl 
of Lincoln, and by his Lordship favourably entertained. 
In June, 1855, I was examined by a Committee of the 
House of Commons relative to this project and the pro- 
posed New Line of Street from the King’s Cross to the 
Post Office.’’ 

Copies of the said letter were forwarded to the Archi- 
tect and several members of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and to those members of the Corporation who 
have taken much interest in the project when under their 
consideration. 

I was induced to give every publicity to my claim of 
priority immediately after my attention had been called 
to Mr. Marrab!e’s drawing when it hung in the reading- 
room atthe Guildhall, January, 1859. My effort, how- 
ever, does not seem to have produced the desired effect. 

Tuos. TAYLOR. 


*,* Since this was set up we have received a 
letter from Mr. Marrable, stating distinctly that 
his plan differs entirely from that made public by 
Mr. Taylor. 








QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 


S1r,—Never was your publication so much required 
by the surveying profession as at the present time. I 
hope that through its columns it may lead to the refor- 
mation of the disgraceful abuses now existing among a 
certain few touting surveyors, who run after everything 
advertised in your journal. With reference to the Thames 
Embankment estimates, as advertised, a certain party, I 
will suppose, obtain a copy of conditions, &c., begin and get 
out quantities, and send round to builders, stating they 
are employed by So-and-so, and asking or begging they 
will take a copy from them (I have a letter by me). 

To say the least of such conduct, it appears offensive 
and troublesome. No consideration is made by these 
worthies whether they interfere with another’s con 
nexion or not, and in many instances the respectable 
surveyor (who awaits his business in the usual way) 
loses the opportunity of working for his old clients. 
Builders, in many instances, are induced to take copy 
from the circumstance of seeing other names, although 
their own surveyor would have been employed in the 
ordinary course of business, thereby insuring confidence 
in allthatisdone. I, for one, am desirous of stopping 
this system among a certain few, and would suggest a 
meeting of builders, to adopt a line of conduct agreeing 
(as in former days)), to employ men only of experience 
and standing in the profession. SCRUTATOR, 








auliscellanen, 


ARCHXOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES AT ATHENS.— 
Some tombs have been discovered in the suburbs 
of Athens on the Via Sacra. In one of these is a 
bas-relief, representing a combat between an 
armed equestrian and a warrior on foot, having 
indents for the insertion of ornaments in bronze. 
An inscription declares that the tomb was erected 
in the time of the Archon Eubulitos (B.C. 394), in 
honour of an Athenian killed in the battle of 
Corinth, twenty years after the death of Pericles. 


DiscovVERY AT PeRsHORE.—In the course of 
some excavations at Pershore Abbey Church, 
Worcestershire, the workmen, in digging round 
the foundations, have found the remains of a tes- 
selated pavement, which once constituted the floor 
of the north wing of the abbey church. Remains 
of a similar description were found in St. Edgar’s 
Chapel. Men with bows and arrows, lions, deer, 
and other devices were depicted on the pavement. 
It is contemplated to take the whole of the pave- 
ment up, and replace it in the interior of the 
church. Pieces of the bells which were broken 
or melted at the great fire which consumed a por- 
tion of the edifice have also been found. 


MUNIFICENT PaRsEES.—Sir Jamsetjee Curset. 
jee, son of the late Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, hag 
contributed a lac of rupees for the construction of 
a college at Poonah ; and Mr. Cowasjee Jehanghir, 
a well-known and liberal Parsee merchant, hag 
offered 7,500 rupees to complete the steeple of the 
Protestant Memorial Church of St. John, Bombay, 
and to place in the tower an illuminated clock. 
He has also undertaken to erect: forty drinking. 
fountains at different places on the island. 


ACTION THROUGH BREAKAGE OF AN Hypravuic 
Press. — The plaintiffs were Messrs. Perera, 
Spanish merchants, Deansgate, and the defen. 
dants, Messrs. Bellhouse, engineers, Manchester, 
The action was brought to recover 50J. for 
damages sustained by reason of the breakage of 
an hydraulic press furnished by the defendants, 
A number of practical and consulting engineers 
were examined on each side, and their evidence 
was very conflicting. The plaintiffs’ witnesses 
swore that the machine was so lightly constructed 
and so made that it was impossible to sustain a 
pressure of three tons. On the other hand, the 
defendants’ witnesses proved that, making fall 
allowance for the defective casting, the machine 
was quite capable of sustaining a pressure of six 
tons. They attributed the cause of the accident 
to a fracture, which had probably arisen months 
before the accident, through what was possibly 
carelessness in the use of the machine. The case 
occupied the court about five hours. The judge 
ultimately gave a verdict to the plaintiffs for 
40/7. 10s. 6d. 


BLASTING EXTRAORDINARY. — A remarkable 
blast in iron mining took place at the Lake 
Superior Mine a short time since. In ordinary 
ones but a 14-inch hole in diameter is drilled, but 
in this case one of 4 inches and 18 feet deep was 
made, distant from the edge of the cliff about 10 
feet, into which one keg of powder was put and 
exploded as a preliminary, and which had the 
effect to open a seam to the depth of 50 feet. 
Sixteen kegs of powder were then put in as a final 
charge, which threw down over 3,000 tons of ore 
completely broken up. Galignani speaks of a 
gigantic mine that was exploded on the 18th, 
near Mergozzo (Piedmont). A gallery had been 
pierced under the granite hill to be blasted, a 
work which it had taken a whole year to complete. 
The mine was charged with 20 metrical quintals 
(4,430lb.) of gunpowder, and fired from three 
different points at a time. The quantity of 
granite thus detached was estimated at 30,000 
cubic metres, much less than was calculated upon ; 
but the rest is much shattered. The firm was 
obliged to deposit 1,000,000fr., as a security for 
damages to neighbouring landholders in case of 
disaster ; but the shock was hardly felt at a dis- 
tance of 2 kilometres. 


Rattway Prererence SuHarss.— Of the 
20,524,2510. of shares issued by the Great Western 
proper at the close of 1862, 12,138,778/. was pre- 
ference stock. It is under this enormous burden 
of preferential capital, at from 3 to 8 per cent. 
interest, that the dividends of the ordinary share- 
holders have been slowly falling. The dividend 
on the ordinary stock (8,173,487/.) was 2°62 per 
cent. in 1861, and 1°75 per cent. in 1862. The 
company has this year undergone a complete 
transformation, having absorbed the West Mid- 
land and South Wales; but new Acts of Parlia- 
ment cannot enable undertakings to dispense with 
previously existing obligations. The Lancashire 
and Yorkshire has a much smaller proportion of 
preferential capital, the total at the close of last 
year having been 3,077,570/. The ordinary capl- 
tal of the company is no less than 12,093,594, 
which received 54 per cent. in 1861 and 3% per 
cent. in 1862, the reduction arising from the de- 
pression in the cotton trade. Up to the period of 
the measures now in progress for raising 2,197,000. 
of preferential capital, the directors of the London 
and North-Western appear to have rigorously 
abstained from the creation. of preference stock, 
only 270,000/. having been outstanding at 5 per 
cent. in 1861 and 1862, while the ordinary share 
capital amounted to 25,296,921/. in 1862, = 
which 43 per cent. was paid, as compared wit 
25,224,349/,, on which 44 per cent. was paid, in 
1861. The London and South-Western, at the 
close of 1862, bad preference stock outatanding 
to the extent of 1,648,905/. The ordinary oe 
of the company amounted in 1861 to — 1. 
receiving 43 per cent.; while in 1862, 7,381,28 ” 
received 5 per cent. The London, Brighton, pr 
South Coast had 3,339,000/. of preferential capita 
outstanding at the close of 1862. The ant 
stock amounted to 4,620,000/. in 1861, 0 
4,705,473. in 1862—a steady 6 per cent. being 








paid in both years. 
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Mitton Hatt, CamMpDEN-TOWN.— This new 
hall, for concerts and various social, moral, educa- 
tional, and religious purposes, of which we have 
already spoken, is now open tothe public. The 
cost of the building, which is in the Tuscan style, 
js stated at about 1,0002. The hall seats 400 per- 
sons, and there are class-rooms, school-room, &c., 
connected with it. Intoxicating drinks will not 
be allowed to be used on the premises. Mr. W. 
Procter, of Kentish-town, was the builder. 


New MACHINE FoR BracKksMitTHs.—A machine 
for making socks has lately been invented by 
Mr. Birnie, an Aberdeen blacksmith. It is adapted, 
says a local paper, for making, with a slight ad- 
justment, which can be effected in a minute, both 
plain socks, and socks with raised backs, long or 
short in the barrel, deep or ebb on the land side, 
toa fractional part of an inch; and is so much 
superior to the old method that, to a person with 
a fair trade, there is a saving by the use of it of 
at least fifty per cent. 


ANTIQUE PAVEMENT AT DORCHESTER.—There 
has been a recent discovery at Dorchester of an 
antique tessellated pavement, which came to light 
during the laying of a drain on the south of a new 
house between the County Hospital and the West 
Walks, and about 2 feet below the surface: a 
paved area of 15 feet by 7 feet was eventually 
laid bare. The pavement, as described in the 
local Chronicle, consists of two portions, one run- 
ning nearly east and west, and the other at right 
angles to it. These may have formed parts of two 
sides of an atrium, a portion of tessellated work, 
perfectly plain, appearing at the angle. The 
coloured portions at the sides are of geometrical 
design, The principal feature in one case is that 
of intersecting circles, and in the other of half 
circles. ‘The intersections of the circles are filled 
in with colours, the prevailing tone of which is 
alternately of brick red and blue lias, 


Cuzap Rattways.—The county of Donegal, 
says the Freeman, has gained the distinction of 
making the cheapest railway yet constructed in 
the United Kingdom. It is termed the Finn 
Valley line, and has just been inaugurated by the 
Lord Lieutenant. Its length is thirteen miles, 
and the total cost has been 69,972/., or 5,880J. 
per mile, while the average cost of all the rail- 
ways in Ireland has been 18,4247. Only 8/7. 10s. 
per mile of receipts per week is required, there- 
fore, to enable the shareholders to enjoy a 
dividend of 5 per cent. The work is stated to 
be thoroughly well executed; and altbough, of 
course, the route was in itself of an easy character, 
the main causes of the economy achieved are stated 
to have consisted in vigilant supervision and the 
absence of enormous compensations for land or 
other drawbacks of that description. There are 
two other lines in progress in the same district. 
One is a railway of nine miles from the city of 
Derry to Farland Point, the cost of which it is 
said will be only a little over 30,000/., and the 
other is to be an extension of seven miles to Bun- 
crana, at a cost of 29,0002. 


Lonpon Water Suppty, Sout Essex WATER 
Worxks.—In consequence of the recent remarks 
in the Builder as to the waters at present sup- 
Plied to London, and the opinion expressed that 
they are neither sufficiently pure nor copious, the 
secretary to the South Essex Water Works Com- 
pany writes us, and especially in reply to the 
question, “ What chance is there of a supply from 
Wales ? ” stating that his company “is quite pre- 
pared to supply any deficiency that exists in any 
part of London with spring water [from the 
Grays, in Essex, of which we have before spoken, 
and which is said to be] of excellent quality, per- 
fectly free from organic impurity ;” and that as 
the water they offer to London “requires only 
twenty miles of main instead of one to Wales, it 
can be supplied at a much cheaper rate, and it is 
a far more wholesome and pleasant water to the 
consumer,” The present parliamentary powers of 
ion Company, it appears, enable it to distribute 
: ow to Brentwood, Romford, Ilford, Barking, 

d other places between the Grays and the district 
‘cjacent to the eastern suburbs of London. After 
per for these districts, a very large surplus 
i) be It is said, will remain, which it is pro- 
_ eventually to carry to the metropolis in 
7 pementation of the present limited supply. The 

ve districts have been divided for the high and 


_ ww Services, The former includes Brentwood, 


arley, and places adj i 

’ jacent: the latter comprises 
~~ Ilford, Barking, and other placesbetween 
rays and the east end of London. The 
&4 service is finished ; and the low service, as 


ar as Romford, is in c , 
nearly completed. ourse of construction, and 


IMPROVEMENT IN WHEELS.—A wheel, invented 
by Mr. Henry Mulliner, of Leamington, instead 
of being made with the ordinary number of fellies, 
one to every couple of spokes, is formed of two 
pieces only, which are bent by machinery to the 
circular shape, and are clamped together at the 
joints with a bent iron plate, which is riveted 
through the wood to the iron tire. The timber 
employed is the white hickory of America. 


TENTERDEN.— We are asked to make clear that 
the architect of the new church here, attributed 
to “Mr. Hill, of London,” in our last, is Mr. 
Gordon M. Hills; and we do so willingly. Mr. 
Gurdon Hills is one of the unpretending workers 
whose good doings we shall always be glad to 
chronicle. By the way, it seems more than likely 
that Tenterden is to have the advantage of a rail- 
way closer at hand than at present exists. The 
Government is understood to favour the scheme. 


Tue “GREAT Eastern.”—Long ago I recom- 
mended in your columns two screws to be placed, 
one on each side of the rudder-post, to facilitate 
the steering of this vessel. This the daily papers 
have lately described as having been tried success- 
fully in another steamer. It now appears, also, 
the mountainous paddles become liable to injuryin 
a stormy sea. Permit me to svgzest that these be 
removed altogether, placing instead three smaller 
paddles, with their appendages, on each side. 
This could be done with present engines, adding 
extra shafts and cranks, also lowering bearings. 
The steerage power of the “Great Eastern” 
would, with this alteration, be equal to any con- 
ceivable emergency, as the paddle abaft midship 
on one side could be reversed, whilst the forward 
paddle on contrary side is by its action turning 
round the bow of the vesse). Besides, with any 
sea, one of the sets of paddles would be working 
efficiently -GEORGE WALCOTT. 

St. CuruBert’s Courcu, WELLS.— Some re- 
cent works in St. Cuthbert’s, at Wells, have 
resulted in the discovery of an altar to the Virgin, 
that appears to have been erected at no very dis- 
tant period from when it was cast down in freg- 
ments by the iconoclasts. Placed on the east wall 
of the north transept, several lines of sculptures, 
comprising figures of saints with their appropriate 
emblems, soar above one another: in the centre 
was the Virgin holding the Saviour on her knee. 
Her dress was the customary blue and red robe, 
powdered with gold stars. The figures are about 
4 feet high, and all sculptured in the late manner 
of the fifteenth century. Upon the entixe re- 
mains the original colourings, red, green, blue, 
and white, exist in a very vivid condition, and 
the gilding, which had been profusely employed, 
is still hardly tarnished. On the corresponding 
wall of the south transept in the same church has 
been found a Jesse tree, carved in stone and 
coloured. The original contract for the execution 
of this still exists among the city records, and 
specifies the price at which the whole was pro- 
duced—namely, 402. There is a probability of the 
proportions of this church being revealed inte- 
riorly by removal of certain galieries and opening 
the tower-arch, now blocked by the organ. 


York Scuoot or Art.—The annual meeting of 
this school has been held in the rooms of the 
school, in Minster-yard—the Archbishop in the 
chair. In course of his address, his grace alluded 
to the demand for beauty in the market. They 
might depend on it, he remarked, that ugliness 
was going out of fashion. He spoke of the im- 
provement which was being made in the appear- 
ance of dwellings. Antiquity was York’s great 
beautifier; but London in its modern aspect, he 
had perceived, was greatly altered. A man now 
turned his attention towards making his house 
and warehouse places of beauty; and no doubt 
many places in the streets, instead of being long 
rows of plain windows and doors, now were ren- 
dered objects on which the eye could rest with 
delight. But this was only one reference to that 
which affected everything. His grace then 
referred, as a result of these art institutions, to 
the improvements which had been made in car- 
pets, and alleged that the designs into which 
precious metals were now wrought exhibited some 
impress of the artist’s hand. They owed it to 
these schools that they were surrounded by objects 
of beauty. Something like 1,000 children were 
indirectly under instruction by means of this 
school. The truth was, that every one of them 
ought to have a little education in art. He could 
not sympathise with the report, and the sanguine 
language in which it spoke of the stride which 
the institution had made from 99 to 111 pupils. 
There was not a child in York but who ought to 
learn something about drawing, without reference 





to his prospects. 





RESTORATION OF GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL — 
The dean and chapter of Gloucester have requested 
Mr. G. Scott to make an examination of the 
cathedral in conjunction with Mr. T. Falljimes, 
and prepare plans and estimates for its restoration. 


West, Lonpon Unton WorknHovsE CoMpktTi- 
TION.—‘hirty-three designs were submitted in 
reply to advertisement, and have been exhibited 
to the guardians and others in an out-of-the-way 
room called Farringdon Hall, just off Snow-hill. 
Holloway, we believe, is the intended site. 


FILE-MAKING BY MacHINERY.—A “Report on 
the Employment of Machinery in the Manufacture 
of Files,” by Richard Allinson, has been published 
under the auspices of the Patent File Company of 
London and Birmingham. From this report it 
appears that the patents to be used by this 
company are that of M. Bernot, which bas been in 
usefor four years in Belgium, and that of Mr. Green- 
wood. The object is to carry out the manufacture 
in its various processes; and it is said that not 
only far cheaper, but better files can thus be 
produced than by hand; the teeth being, more 
regular and hence wearing more enifegiiie and 
doing more work in a given tine. The new 
company is said to be establishing itsel® satis 
factorily, and measures are in progress for'startin 
their manufactory in Birmingham with the Jeast 
possible delay. The machines have been tested, 


and the Birmingham Daily Post reports very” +; 


favourably on the subject. 


ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES FOR ExTras.—In the 
Wrexham County Court, before a Welsh jury, an 
action was brought by Mr. M. Gummow, architect, 
Wrexham, to recover 10/7. 2s. from Mr. Bunn, a 
builder, in Wrexham, for certain measuring and 
surveying: alleged to have been done on Mr. Bunn’s 
behalf. In 1861 the defendant, Mr. Bunn, agreed 
to build a villa for Captain M‘Coy. Mr. Gum- 
mow was the architect, and superintended the 
work, The original contract was deviated from, 
and some additions were made. The builder sent 
in a bill for extras, amounting to something like 
8087. This was finally agreed to, and the 808/. 
was paid by Captain M‘Coy to Mr. Bunn. These 
extras hal been measured by Mr. Gummow, the 
builder assisting. The custom, according to 
plaintiff’s, counsel, was that the expense of 
measuring and valuing extras should be divided 
between the builder and the owner of the 
house. This he said he should be able to 
prove, and he should also be able to prove that 


‘the defendant had made an application to the 


plaintiff to do this measuring. Evidence was then 
given both for and against the assertions on the 
part of the plaintiff ; and the judge having summed 
up, the jury gave a verdict for the defendant, in 
which the judge said he quite agreed. 


TRANSMISSION OF MUSICAL AND OTHER SOUNDS 
BY Etrcrric TELEGRAPH.—Our readers may 
recollect being amused some years ago with the 
idea of playing musical instruments, or distri- 
buting a concert, ky telegraph. An invention of 
a Mr. Ladd is now spoken of, which seems to 
realize something like this idea. The instrument, 
as described, consists essentially of two distinct 
pieces of apparatus, which it would occupy too 
much space to describe. “The method of pro- 
ducing sound in the receiving-instrument depends 
upon the fact that, at the moment of magne- 
tizing or demagnetizing a piece of iron, there is 
an alteration in the arrangement of the particles 
which gives rise to a slight ticking noise. Having 
connected the transmitter, by means of an in- 
sulated wire, with the receiver, and the binding- 
screws having been brought in connexion with a 
battery of three or four elements, if the finger- 
key on the transmitter be pressed the person at. 
the receiving station hears the ticking noise ; 
and, as al! musical notes are the production of 
pulsations at regular intervals, we have simply to 
find some means of making and breaking contact. 
a number of times equal to the pulsations of the 
note to be,conveyed. This is done by the elastic 
membrane. The operator places his mouth to the 
tube in front of the instrument and sings a note, 
when immediately the membrane begins vibrating 
in accordance with the note sounded, and at each 
vibration breaks contact between the pin and plate 
in its centre.” The “ finger-keys and small mag- 
net at the sides of the instruments are for the 
purpose of. varying the methods of communication 
by the corabination of single sounds, and can also 
be used with the other parts for the purpose of 
regulating the length of the notes, and dividing 
them into varying portions, so as to form a sound- 
alphabet somewhat similar to the signals written 





by Morse’s telegraph.” 
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Gas.—The Shaftesbury Gas Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 6 per cent. per annum, and 
resolved on a reduction in the price of their gas. 
——The Sunderland Gas Company have declared 
a dividend of 4 per cent. for the last half-year. 


Panic IN THE Inon Trapz.—The strike of 
nineteen weeks having ended in the masters giving 
way and agreeing to a rise of 1s. ton, or about 
5s, 6d. a week, on the puddlers’ wages, and a pro- 
portional rise in other wages, the masters meditated 
a second nominal rise in the price of iron such as 
that of 10s. a ton, which they then put on ; and as 
the workmen threatened a new demand in conse- 
quence, a rush of orders came upon the iron- 
masters, who at length refused to take more except 
at an advance of 1/. a ton. They have since had 
a meeting, and have declared a farther rise of 1/. 
a ton, making a rise of 11. 10s. in six weeks, and 
the nominal price of best Staffordshire bars 8/. 10s. 
aton. Wages at the same time are to be raised 1s. 
a ton for puddlers, and others in proportion, as 
before ; so that puddiers will now receive 10s. 6d. 
and certain millmen 12s. 6d. a week more than 
defore the strike. It is believed consumers will 
‘not buy at the prices indicated. : 


Tue Hore Burrpinc MoveMent.—The Clif- 
‘ton Hotel Company propose erecting in Clifton 
a building at a cost of 40,0007. The directors are 
gentlemen of influence and position, and a large 
number of shares have been taken. The company 
have purchased the Bath Hotel and several adja- 
cent houses, being unable to obtain possession of 
another site, as originally intended. The whole 
of the premises, with the exception of one house 
in Gloucester-row, will be pulled down, and a 
large building erected.——A new hotel is also 
to be built in College-green, Bristol, by a com- 
pany who have purchased the houses between the 
cathedral and St. Augustine’s Church, on which 
site the hotel will stand. In the event of a cen- 
tral station being built, this hotel will be desirably 
situate.——It is stated that the Great Northern 
Railway Company have purchased the Wellington 
Hotel, near the Central Station, Leeds, and the 
property surrounding it, for 8,000/., with the in- 
tention of erecting a large new hotel upon the 
‘site. 


PyevmMatic DrespatcH.—Workmen have com- 
menced the necessary excavations in Seymour- 
street for the extension of the Pneumatic Despatch 
from the Euston Station of the London and 
North-Western Railway, to the General Post- 
office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and to Messrs. 
Pickford’s depéts in Gresham-street. The total 
additional distance between Euston-square and 
the City will be 2} miles; making, with the dis- 
tance between the North-Western District Post- 
office and Euston-square, now in daily operation, 
alength of 34 miles. There will be a central 
‘intermediate station at the Holborn District Post- 
office, opposite the London and Westminster 
Branch Bank. It is also in contemplation to have 
a station at Smithfield, and branch lines to Covent 
‘Garden and to Charing-cross Railway and Post- 
office. A 54-inch tube, instead of a 30-inch, is 
now being constructed, and it is expected that the 
dine may be so far completed as to permit of the 
transmission of the Christmas traffic into the City 
from the London and North-Western Railway at 
that period. 


ARTESIAN WELL, DonoastER.—Although the 
contractors have been delayed in the boring for the 
artesian well in the Holmes, says the local Gazette, 
it is confidently expected that the contract for the 
additional depth will be completed in a fortnight. 
The boring rods are now passing through a bed of 
-clay, and the prospects of finding water adequate for 
the supply of the borough at the present depth 
ave doubtful. Mr. Dale, the engineer of the Hull 
water-worke, met the local board of health, at the 
Mansion House, on Monday last, and he expressed 
an opinion that at the completion of Mr. Clark’s 
<ontract, a fresh source of water would not be 
met with. He stated that he had come to this 
conclusion from the circumstance that on his 
taking charge of the work he was led to believe 
that gritstone had been reached, but he had since 
ascertained that this was not correct. He consi- 
ders it desirable to obtain water from the red 
gandstone, and he believes that the supply from it 
would be adequate for a population much larger 
than Doncaster. After hearing Mr. Dale’s opinion, 
the board decided that the present contract should 
not be stopped, but if water be not then reached, 
the board will deliberate upon the plan to be pur- 
sued for the future. Mr. Dale has had considerable 
experience in artesian welle, and he entertains, we 
understand, a decided conviction that the result 


THE Deinxinc Fountain MovEMENT.—A new 
drinking-fountain, in the Market-place of Durham, 
has been formally inaugurated by the mayor and 
corporation of the city. The erection is from 
designs by Mr. Robson. The total cost of the 
structure is 180/.——The first stone of the foun- 
tain in the centre of the Market-square of Nor- 
~ eaten presented by Mr. S. Isaac, has been 
aid, ; 


A DisputEp Conrract.—At a recent meeting 
of the Taunton Board of Health, Mr. John 
Edwards, house decorator, complained that he had 
been dealt most unfairly by, with reference to a 
tender for renovating and decorating the premises 
of the Board. He was at the Board-room ten 
minutes before twelve o’clock, the time specified 
for the reception of tenders; remained there until 
after twelve; and, when he left, no other tender 
was brought in. Mr. Hellard observed that Mr. 
Edwards’s tender was the only one which was 
given in at the time specified, and there was no 
doubt that he was legally entitled to the contract. 
He moved that Mr. Edwards’s tender be accepted. 
The chairman said the committee had accepted 
the lowest tender, and the work would be com- 
menced the following morning. As to the ques- 
tion of legality, no one was legally entitled to a 
contract until his tender was accepted. Mr. Good- 
land said the questions in these matters were, 
whether twelve o’clock was a strict limitation, and 
whether a tender delivered after that time could 
be accepted. Mr. Marwood said he would have 
received tenders at any time on Saturday. Mr. 
Hellard’s motion, after a lengthened discussion, 
was put to the meeting, and lost by nine votes to 
three. Mr. Edwards stated that he should in- 
struct his solicitor to claim the contract. 













TENDERS. 
For the erection of four villas at Norwood. Mr. T. K. 
Green, architect :— 
Matthews \..ccsccccccccccccess82,820 0 0 
Huckle .....0. . «ee 2,654 0 0 
DORGUY. ssssiccicess 2,475 0 0 
Harrington & Brown 2,440 0 0 
Macey ..secsssceeees 2,350 0 0 
BNET? G ckscnkescnnce es 2,200 0 0 
ROOK ss:00s osceees eccccccccce 2,110 0 0 
eo EET Ce Pe Te - 1627 0 © 
PEPUENI diniswnseneeaseccsecke 1,650 0 0 





For building two houses at Goose-green, Peckham, for 
Mr. Tyler. Mr. Rawlings, architect :— 






THOMPSON 6 0000000s0c00ese1wscalle70 0 © 
Harrington & Browr 1,795 0 0 
SAWFEL .ccccessvcccs - 1,583 0 0 
Brashier..... eeoce - 1,547 0 0 





For pulling down and rebuilding premises at Berner’s- 
mews, Oxford-street, for Mr. Tozer. Mr. Henry M‘Calla, 
architect :— 

SimMouds......cecccecesscssese L378 0 0 
Howe (accepted)... .ccccccorcccee 237 0 O 





For the erection of three houses at the corner of the 
East India-road and Stainsby-road. Mr. F. Fred. Hols- 
worth, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. R. Richard- 


son :— 
BiSROD. vccoccscsvcccesecssseeedeaees © 2 
PICY dciccstsesnesessacsens, Gaye 0 e 
PICK ceccccceccccssvicns «-. 3,834 0 0 
Baugh ..... pitbeseaene eccccce 3,204 0 0 
BOPVOF vc.ccccwsvee eccccccce 3,195 0 0 
AVOGEY cate cccseeines ecccccese 3,177 0 0 
Simmonds (accepted).......... 2,684 0 0 





For the erection of New United Methodist Free Church, 





Stockwell, Surrey. Mr. S. Stedman, architect. Quanti- 
ties not furnished .— 
Jenner & Hopson .....0..-+0e £1,135 0 0! 
Marsland ......... cocccce 800 0 0 
Lathey, Brothers......... cccce 747 0 OU 
Warne & Geddy .......sceseee 654 0 0! 





For the erection of a new inn at Emmer.green, Oxon, 
for Messrs. Blandy, Hawkins, & Co. Mr. Wm. Brown, 
architect :— 

Bricklayer’s Work. 
Wheeler (accepted) ........00..4410 0 0 


Carpenter's Work. 


Woodroffe (accepted) ........0. 335 0 0 





For erecting a Wesleyan Chapel at Enfield Town. 
F. G. Widdows, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





Green & SON....cccccesececeeeL1,706 0 0 
TORE. cncsccce coccccece eccccece 1,700 0 O 
Simmonds......... cevecee 1,622 0 0 
Field & Son ...... cvccccccesce 1,680 0 0 
Patman, Bros. ..cesscesecceess 1,568 0 O 
ODSRIDE cv cccscvesccsvccccsene Apase @ 0 





For new church now erecting in Barham-terrace, 
Lambeth :— 


Cubitt .. cccccccccccccece 
Patman ...cccoee 
Higgs .....cceces 
Conder ......- eoccee 


coccce £5,061 
- 5,584 





- 5,300 
ee 5,055 


Musgrave, Leeds. 





Mr. George Saul. 


BrOWN co ccccccccccccccccccesce PS © 
Munday..cccccccccccscccccscccse 935 0 
WOU ccvccceoe coccsccccccccsccs 840 0 
Jeffrey cocccccccecccccece coves 825 0 
FIGIGE? wcciccccesccceccsccssccces BID 0 
Sheffield....... beeen ecccccccese 979 0 
iG tsiskauiane ce ccccccccce coccee Zl 12 
BADGE OS BONE cacccsee ss8 ow ecooee 738 0 





Morris, architect :— 
Salt (accepted).....ceccsscesee++ 309 0 





& Tho'ander. Mr. J.W. Morris, architect :— 


WAS 60c<cecssedcccccvccccsecde ees © 
Jeffrey ..... 00s vie sccecve eseoe 1,610 0 
Atherton ......0. socevoee 1,472 0 
Sheffield....... ecccccccecce eee 1,459 0 
AOC BL ON o0be:cc.cie cece cece 1,430 0 
Ell oc cttevesserceseccnicecncs 480 0 
RO, 0466s cease seccove eccoee 1,388 0 
ee teescoes ~ 1,874 0 
Kilby (accepted) ........ cvecse 3,215 0 





For the erection of market, hall, &c., Ruthin. 
Poundley & David Walker, arcnitects :— 





Chester & Co, .cccccscccsccese 4,236 0 
Conway ...ccccccrcccccsescccce 4,200 0 
OO re micieinieiain's'ecene eee 4,100 0 
PEMCHAUG ‘ccccce snes velvelsiese ce 3,981 17 
Owen & Jones......... ovecece 3,965 0 
MEMOD ois oisinicis setae doccnasece 8,080 © 
Roberts & Holland....... sixege 98,560 © 
Neil ..... ecccce ecececcocece ee 9,550 0 
POSGCOUS. 00s scecee 3,546 0 
Roberts ....... ‘ 3,494 0 
Evans ..... Neer 3,317 0 
WIEMORIAB yc ciccicteorsiscissecve cons | =OSI0 0 














Barnet, for Gripper, Brothers :— 


GIST ccccccnsvcsecesccevedsodaeeele 
DEE iinccccwsint ccwecaoscecece eee 
Patterson ..cccccccocecces panes 156 0 





ton, for Mr, A. Conratti. 


Fale cn.ccincadatacvcsonnacsenccsieues © 
Cooper & Savage...:..seeeees 628 0 
Martin .c.cccccccccccccsccecece 625 0 
BvilOLS.. ovcccevcen Recess tales wactacene 599 17 





Paddington. Mr. J.C. Hukius, surveyor :— 


George .cccceccccceseccceceeces £189 0 
Phisst....ccc0.c0 145 0 


eeeereeerere 





ecooco 
eoccooco 








of the boring will ultimately be successful. 


Jack & SHAW ...c.sccsee 4,780 


Crockett (accepted) ...ceecsseee 


Accepted for cloth-warehouses, for Messrs, 
Messrs. Lockwood & Maweon, ati 


0 


0 


0 


0 


tects :— 

Excavator’s, Bricklayer’s, and Mason’s Work 
Nicholson & Son........- ooeee 2,875 0 9 
Joiner’s Work. 

COOKSON .. secceececccsees ere 2,800 0 
Plumber's Work. 
Lindley & Johnson.......... oe 264 0 
Plasterer’s Work. 
WSO DOR. sisdesvcnccescscc 182 15 
Ironfounder’s Work. 
Marsden. ...ccccscccscece sieciee 99 11 
Sluter’s Work. 
Watson & Wormald ...... sees 107 15 
Painter’s Work. 
J.B. Hopes..cccccocccccccceese 108 8 


7 


For sail-loft and shops, Emmett-street, Poplar 
Mr. J. W. Morris, architect :-- ‘o 


ecoocece 


For rebuilding house and premises, Emmett-street 
Poplar, for Messrs. Young, Son, & Company. Mr. J, W. 


For a pair of villas at Woodford, for Messrs. Blidberg 


eooococoeocco 


Messrs, 


eeceococeaeco 


For alterations and additions to St. John’s Church, 


Buckhurst-hill. Messrs. Smith & Witliams, architects. 

Quantities supplied by Mr. W. R. Gritteu:— 
BRWOE 00s0sccecnseeee esecceaeeseagee 0 © 
PP ATSIETIG s'9i6'0's 0's 00:0 0 6b 6ivees'slaeie 2,273 9 0 
Myers .cccccsccecce oocccosceos S861 0 0 
MMMOR cccco cious givicisinn siveimatocte - 2,20 0 0 
Howlett & Brown ........006- 2,109 0 0 
ONIN a. cic nibs vines be gneleis eee 1,985 0 0 
Hill & Sons .....c.cceccceeees 1,920 0 @C 
King & Sons..........eeeeeeee 1,893 @ 0 
Dove, Brothers.......0-+- ecoee 1,885 0 O 
PIRCK CRORE. ccccccccorscscccs A967 © O 


For finishing the Clarence Hotel at Teddington, for Mr. 
Hodgson. Mr. Wimble, architect. Quantities furnished :— 


Brown & Robinson..... ececeee £3,700 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler .........00.-. 3,570 0 0 
Nicholson & Sons ......ceee+5 3,510 0 0 
Macey ...cccseees daesieece eceee 3,389 0 0 
Goulter ...... bas senocsmemnce Taper @ @ 
Mason..... pivkaisions Re ree 3,364 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole .......... 3,177 0 6 
Adamson & Sons (accepted).... 3,083 0 0 
For a detached villa at Barnet, Herts. Mr. Earl, 
architect :— 
Menhanses .....ccececereeeee 1,443 0 0 
BA ostiiwoigteercessetecesiiecs pees 0 0 
EIOOK. duicciseicencesinncee ccove 1,198 0 © 
RGR sccsaeccaccccecacencevice. Aghae 0 
Scrivener & White .........6. - 1,674 0 0 
Co ES - 1,069 0 0 
PRMRIATR - (d:sininis<iulu,oreorelhiores wa'seus . 2,085 0 © 
BANG ccc ncsacerncocmensaaccss. 1asr ee 
MEG aiessceesesieciseewacecnce 831 0 0 


For alterations and additions at the Railway Hotel, 


0 
t) 
0 


For finishing house and shop, Cornwall-road, Padding- 
Mr. J. C. Hukins, architect :— 


0 
0 
0 
0 


For barrel sewer to Burlington-mews, Ledbury-road, 


0 
0 


135 0 0 
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